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Get them off 
to a faster start 
with modern 


ROYAL ELECTRICS 


There’s no doubt about it, the new 
Royal Electric is fast becoming a favor- 
ite typewriter for teaching beginners. 


The keyboard is wonderfully easy 
to master. Fewer long drills and 
stroking exercises are necessary to 
attain proficiency. 


Famous Magic® Margin makes 
margin setting faster. Royal’s exclu- 


sive Twin-Pak® is the easiest of all 
typewriter ribbons to change. 


For advanced students, too! A unique 
Touch Control® feature makes the 
transition from manual to electric 
surprisingly easy. 

Then, too, all the Royal Electric 
controls are in the same familiar po- 
sition as on most manual typewriters, 
including both the tabular and back- 
spacing keys. 

The great reliability of the Royal 
Electric of course means a minimum 
of interruptions for repairs. But a 
good thing to remember, when service 
is needed: Royal has more service 
points near you than any other type- 
writer manufacturer. 








Keep enough new Royal Electrics on 
hand to offer both beginning and ad- 
vanced students this valuable instruc- 
tion. Get in touch with your Royal 
Representative and discuss the mat- 
ter. He’ll be happy to arrange a free 
demonstration and trial in your class- 
room or school office. 
ribbon that 


fingers never touch. 


ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 


This is Twin-Pak®, 
Royal’s exclusive 
quick-changing 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE- 
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Erle 


with HUSSEY 


Safer. 
Stronger 


More Comfortable 
Completely Enclosed Deck 


No openings through which to slip — articles cannot fall 
through to the floor. 


16% inches of safe, comfortable foot room—no bal- 
ancing on narrow footboards. 


Easier of access — Quicker and easier to clean. 


Reduced insurance rates. 







IRON WORKERS V7, SINCE 1835 
SAFE SEATING. 


In addition to Closed Deck ROLL-OUTS Hussey also 
makes Portable and Permanent Outdoor and Indoor 
Steel Bleachers and Grandstands. If you have a seat- 
ing problem ask Hussey to help you solve it. Our 
Seating Engineers are at your service. 


Visit our exhibits at the A.A.S.A. and N.C.E.A. 


Conventions — both in Atlantic City. 
Write for FREE Catalog 


HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
595 Railroad Ave. North Berwick, Me. 
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the Titusville type WT a 


packaged steam generator 


A completely factory-assembled, fully-equipped steam generator, the 
popular Titusville Type WTP is easily transported by rail or truck— 
ready for operation as soon as connected to fuel, steam and utility 
services. Compact in size, of TITUSVILLE quality in every detail, 
this advanced unit is supplied in capacities from 10,000 to 60,000 lbs 
of steam per hour. Let us quote on your needs. 


THE TITUSVILLE iRon works co. 


A Division of BOILER DIVISION 


BOILERS for Power and Heat ... High and Low Pressure... 
Water Tube... Fire Tube... Package Units 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Crystallizers . . . Direct Fired Heaters . . . Evaporators... 
Heat Exchangers . . . Mixing and Blending Units - Quick 


TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA Opening Doors . . . Special Carbon and Alloy ‘Processing 


Vessels . . . Synthesis Converters 








Manufacturers of A Complete Line of Boilers 
for Every Heating and Power Requirement FORGE DIVISION 


Plants at Titusville, Pa. and Warren, Pa. Cronkshofts ... Pressure Vessels... Hydraulic Cylinders... 
Offices in Principal Cities Shofting . . . Straightening and Back-up Rolls 
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Movable Units 

Activity Centers 
Storage Cabinets 
Counter Cabinets 
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The lasting beauty of Educators Cabinets goes 
much deeper than the fine finish. For instance, 
Educators storage cabinets can always be kept 
level regardless of change of location or uneven- 
ness of floors. These massive steel foot assemblies 
located in each corner of the unit are adjustable 
from within the cabinet. A special double-end 
wrench is provided with each unit. Another exclu- 
sive reason to specify Educators .. . the best 
cabinets you can buy. 


Write today for your copy of full color 
brochure of complete Educators line. 


Counter height 
units have same 
inside screw 
adjustment 
through 
combination 
hardwood and 
steel assembly 


Manufacturing Company ¢ P. 0. Box 1261, Tacoma 1, Washington 
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to join your colleagues 
at the premier national showing of 


“ CONTEMPORAR 


Classroom Furniturgd - 





~~ 
~ 





We would, indeed, be honored to have you with us on this most 
significant occasion—the first national showing of our new line of 
classroom furniture—a line which has been three years in the making 
f —years of intensive research, design and engineering development. 








See the new Brunswick Contemporary Series, a natural evolution 
from the famous Brunswick school furniture which a few short years 
ago was spectacularly accepted by you as setting a new criteria for 
classroom beauty and function. See the new Contemporary Series— 
classroom furniture which takes fullest advantage of the new ma- 

| terials and technologies developed during the past few years. See 

; the new Contemporary Series—classroom furniture which only 

i Brunswick, the largest company engaged in the manufacture of 
school furniture could create. 








: We are proud of our achievement. Even excited! You will be, too— 
| for the very basis and character of our new furniture—its beauty— 
function—even construction detail is predicated entirely upon what 
you and your colleagues throughout America are continuing to show 
us—by observation—by recommendation. 


We believe our new line is a faithful translation of these, your ex- 
pressed needs and wants. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company « School Equipment Division « Chicago 5 





A complete correlated line of school furniture consisting of stacking chairs « tablet arm chairs « chair desks « study-top and bookbox 
combinations « bookbox and open-front desks « rectangular, trapezoidal, round and half-round tables « special purpose tables « typewriting 
and business machine desks and bookkeeping desks. In addition, complete lines of free standing storage and special purpose cabinets « Modu 
wall, chalkboard-display wall equipment folding backstops « folding gym seating « folding stages « folding wardrobes « folding partitions 
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SERIES 


of Advanced Design 


AA.S.A. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 14 THRU 18 
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IS your school taking advantage of 
all these SINGER teaching aids” 


Repair Service. Every season, SINGER 
technicians visit schools on request to 
put all classroom SINGER* Sewing 
Machines in perfect working order. 


Sewing Machines. Have 
you and your sewing teach- 
ers heard about the great 
SLANT-O-MATIC*? 





It’sthe most modern auto- They remove lint, oil machines and 
matic sewing machine ever built, easiest to teach on make simple adjustments free of charge. 
and easiest for your students to /earn on. And, of Ifmore complicated repairs are needed, 
course, there are many other sewing machine heads detailed estimates are submitted for 
available for classroom use; each smooth-running approval before machines go to the 
and dependable as only a SINGER can be. SINGER workshop. 





Versatile Desks. SINGER offers a unique, modern desk 
that converts from study use to cutting table to sewing 
use, accommodates SINGER classroom machine heads. 
It not only streamlines the appearance of a room, but 
makes every inch of space work to its maximum. 











Note: Many new schools, or schools designing new sew- 
ing classrooms, have been aided by SINGER in their 
planning. If you could use similar assistance, don’t 
hesitate to call. 











Film Strips.SINGER has five om Free Wall Charts. You or your sew- 
educational film strips, two ° tins ing teachers may order 35” x 26” 
of them in full color, avail- a charts that spell out the threading 


. 


able for school use. sf ae of machine head and bobbin step 


They promote the fun of Se : * ee by step. They are available for each 











sewing—explain the “how” of the different SINGER classroom 
and “why” of machine per- machine heads. 

formance. Excellent visual 
supplements to the teaching 
of sewing, they come either with a record or a script 
which the teacher reads along with each frame. 








A wate ote gee 





SINGER also offers you practice 
stitching charts and a variety of 
free machine sewing manuals in 
quantity for your sewing students. 











Free Book, Booklets. There is a large selection of SINGER booklets avail- 
able free for your teachers, covering everything from the history of sewing 
machines to the latest zig-zag stitching methods—and even a complete 
textbook on machine sewing, free to teachers. 





For further information about the many supplies and services—write to: 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Educational Dept. EA, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





4 Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners 
S| NGE R S EWI NG CE NTERS S Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
— *A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Trincs YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 


Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 





Are one-story schools more 


expensive to 


= & #® When a school board presents a plan for a 
one-story school to the public, it’s not uncommon that 
it meets real resistance from taxpayers who insist that 
it's cheaper to build on several levels. These well- 
meaning “experts” seem to have logic on their side, 
particularly when they point out that smaller quanti- 
ties of foundation, roofing, land, and utility lines are 
needed for a multi-story school. Result: many a well- 
conceived one-level project has been redesigned to sat- 
isfy “‘public opinion.” 


The taxpayers’ error 


Now, Robert D. MacKinnon, of Ketchum & Sharp, 
Architects, has come up with some evidence that one- 
story schools are apparently cheaper to build. His stud- 
ies show that the space needed to meet the legal 
requirements for stairs, corridors, and washroom dupli- 
cation in a multi-level school greatly increases the gross 
area needed to house a given school program. And 
these increases, he states, are roughly proportional to 
the degree that the total area of a school plant has 
been distributed over more than one floor level. 

MacKinnon says that taxpayers should realize that 
you build schools primarily to get the most teaching 
space for the lowest cost—not to save on foundation 
or roofing. A plan which houses a desired program in 
the least number of total square feet of building, re- 
gardless of the number of stories, is the goal to be 
sought. 

Says MacKinnon: “You build a school to get space 
in which to teach. But, no matter how ideally it is de- 
signed, there are going to be some areas which are 
not educationally useful—boiler rooms, stair wells, wall 
thicknesses, corridors, toilet facilities.” 


Ketchum & Sharp’s “law” 


MacKinnon maintains that one-story schools give 
less non-usable space than do multi-level schools. His 
prceof is based on studies of several different types of 
school buildings, and is summarized in the table be- 
low. 

In building his facts, MacKinnon measured the 
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build? 


spaces within the buildings he studied, and then sepa- 
rated them into two classes: 1) program space—the 
“payload” for which you are building in the first place; 
and 2) all other areas—the “deadweight” space re- 
quired as supplement. 

Each 100-square-foot unit of educational space is 
related to the number of square feet of deadweight 
space it requires. The total of the two is, of course, the 
total square footage upon which the builder will base 
his estimate of cost. 

All the schools shown in the chart were designed by 
Ketchum & Sharp. End 








43 











28 
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Percentage of each school 
built on more than one level 


87% 35% 8% 4% 0% 


Each white bar indicates 100 sq. ft. of usable educational 
space. The color bars show the square feet of dead- 
weight space involved in each structure. The figures below 
the bars show the percentage of the total school area which 
was built on more than one level. As the space on one level 
increases, the proportion of educational space increases. 
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A), See « Learn « Compare 
= at the AASA Exhibit 
Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 












Johnson & 
Pneumatic & 
Controls 

| Put the Accent on 
Comfort and Economy 








— 














The thermostat on the wall maintains an ideal thermal environment Pneumatic controls assure flexible heating and ventilating operation 
to keep students alert and encourage better work and study. At to meet each of many different requirements throughout the school. 
night, Dual Thermostats keep only occupied rooms comfortable, The temperature in this playroom, for example, can be kept below 
while low, economy temperatures save fuel in unoccupied rooms. the level needed for comfort in classrooms. 
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Pleasing design combined with an expertly planned 
layout and exceptionally complete physical facilities 
provide an outstanding environment for teaching 
and learning at Whiting Lane Elementary School, 
in West Hartford, Connecticut. Compactly designed 
to fit a limited site, the building contains over 65 
rooms, including 19 classrooms. 

A Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control 
System efficiently meets the diversified heating and 
ventilating requirements of this modern school. All 
rooms are individually comfort controlled by 
Johnson Dual Thermostats, thus assuring the best 
possible thermal conditions at all times. 

Engineered for economy as well as comfort, the 
Johnson System eliminates wasteful overheating 
and minimizes the amount of heating capacity used. 
In addition, it permits large savings on “after hours” 


JOHNSON |; 


PNEUMATIC 


DESIGN MANUFACTURE 
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Whiting Lane Elementary School, 
West Hartford, Conn. Moore & 
Salsbury, architects, West Hartford; 
Paul D. Bemis, mechanical engineer, 
Hartford; The Wadhams & May Co., 
general contractor, Hartford; 

John F. Corcoran, mechanical 
contractor, Hartford. 


heating costs because, with Dual Thermostats, only 
the rooms in use are heated to normal comfort levels 
while reduced, non-occupancy temperatures are 
maintained elsewhere in the building. 

Being pneumatically operated, the Johnson Sys- 
tem consumes but a small fraction of the power used 
by other types of control. For the same reason, it 
requires far less supervision and maintenance. 

Johnson Pneumatic Controls can help give your 
new school the benefits of a properly controlled 
thermal environment and, at the same time, keep 
your operating costs at a minimum. Ask your con- 
sulting engineer, architect or local Johnson engineer 
about the superior comfort and economy features 
of a Johnson Pneumatic System. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


CONTROL 


SYSTEMS 
STALLATION 


SINCE 1885 












durability are the main- 
stoys of the Recreation 
line of playground 
equipment. Get the line 
thet insures maximum 
strength and durability 
by the use of certified 
malleable castings and 
fittings . . . while assur- 
ing maximum economy 
by hot galvanizing of 
exposed metal parts 
and use of cadmium 
plated bolts. Get REC- , 
REATION and be sure! Y 
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PICNIC TABLES that can “take it!’ Top 
grade Douglas Fir planking is finished with 
top quality green enamel. 

THE LAND SLIDE will withstand hard play 
for years because of its heavy-duty chute, 
structural steel supports, guard rails and 
ladders. 

1 SWING SETS feature oilless bearings, flex- 
ible rubber seat belts for safety, and safely- 
adequate swing separation. 

THE MONKEY CLIMB is designed to accom- 
modate 25 children safely. Hot galvanized 
pipe has smoothed edges and will fit the 
smallest grip. 





Write for your free copy of the 
Recreation catalog which shows 
the complete line of playground, 
swimming pool and basketball 
equipment. 


“TT —. 





RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. SM-29 724 W. 6th St. + Anderson, Ind. 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


ADULT EDUCATION 

A bibliography. “A good education” 
no longer stops at the post-graduate 
level. Learning acquired in childhood 
will no longer serve a man for life. 
Educational programs planned for vi- 
tal, purposeful living in the later years 
are fast being recognized as a challeng- 
ing necessity. Administrators whose 
schools are running—or contemplat- 
ing—adult education programs will 
find this selected annotated bibliogra- 
phy useful. 


EDUCATION ON THE AGING, by Betty 
Arnett Ward. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 60¢. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The board’s role. A distillation of the 
experience and knowledge of Ed Tut- 
tle who served from 1949 to 1956 as 
the first executive secretary of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association. It is 
intended to provide a broader outlook 
and a greater depth of understanding 
of the role of the school board in 
American education. The book is ar- 
ranged in three parts: Various aspects 
of the service of local school boards to 
their communities; the school boards 


association movement, and ways to 
strengthen our system of universal 
public education through school board 
leadership. 

This book is an excellent instrument 

for educating the new school board 
member and can be read with profit 
by the lay citizen. 
SCHOOL BOARD LEADERSHIP IN AMERICA, 
By Edward M. Tuttle. Published by 
The Interstate Printers, Danville, Ill. 
$5. 





Statistics. In discussions of the prob- 
lems of education in the United States, 
consideration is frequently given to the 
pressing problems of rural education. 

In carrying out its responsibility to 
provide current information on educa- 
tional conditions in the United States, 
the Office of Education has in the past 
provided limited statistics on rural edu- 
cation. 

The present publication of statistics 
for 101 highly rural counties represents 
an important milestone in the statistical 
program of the Office of Education. 
The outstanding characteristic of the 
publication is that it presents, for the 
first time, data for individual rural 
school systems on the basis of a direct 
collection of data. In the previous pub- 

continued on page 16 





Also see these... 


Sales training. A survey spotlighting business-school cooperation. 
TRAINING PROGRAMS IN OUTSIDE SELLING. Published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 15¢. 


Home economics. A guide for courses in quantity food preparation. 
QUANTITY FOOD PREPARATION. Published by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 35¢. 


Vocational education. Training for instrument and control engineering. 
INSTRUMENT AND CONTROL ENGINEERING. By Lloyd Slater, Published by 
the Bellman Publishing Co., P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. $1. 


Vocational education. A manual for schools educating for industry. 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 25¢. 
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UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 


.. telescoping aluminum 
structure for overhead 
spot maintenance 


Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 


Seco 


= 


LMI 


#8 


Rolls through doorways only 29” ae Separates easily into 3 com- ' 
ie te , ts for convenient stor- 
wide, telescopes and folds down. Bridges over auditorium seats ponen 
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age or transportation 4 , 


MANUFACTURED BY aN 
FOR TAL {scoPE WRITE TO UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS e iis RIGHT |r R | 
= CIRCULAR SCAFFOLDS JN NA | 
UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS + DEPT. 180 * 1013 PARDEE ST., BERKELEY, CALIF. M 
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| Another First! So prese 


NEW 12 FT. SIZE—Gives you seat- 


ing-for-eating for 16 youngsters with 
trays. Available with or without 


benches in both portable and wall 
models. Wall model features pockets 
for storing 1, 2, or more. 


) See for Yourself! 
AT THE A.A.S.A. 
Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 

Booths 1429, 1431, 1433, 1435 


(Downstairs) 


ERICKSON MAKES SENSE BY GIVING YOU 
MAXIMUM USE OF RESTRICTED SPACE 











Floor space is precious, 
as you well know. Now, 
with Erickson ‘‘One- 
Fold” tables with bench- 
es in five sizes from 6 ft. 
to 12 ft. you can make 
maximum use of all 
available area, includ- 
ing areas heretofore 
wasted because of pil- 
lars, etc. 


SeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeSeeeeseeereoveseseeseeeeesesese 


ERICKSON MAKES SENSE BY GIVING YOU 
EXCLUSIVE “NESTING” FOR COMPACT 


STORAGE 


vy 
i i HH 















You enjoy efficient mul- 
tiple use of space around 
the clock with Erickson 
portables . . . both in 
use and in storage. 
Erickson’s exclusive 
‘nesting’’ feature per- 
mits storing, for exam- 
ple, four complete tables 
with benches in an area 
less than three feet wide. 


nts the new concept of 


yy 


4 NEW 10 FT. SIZE 
: Gives you seating-for-eat- 


ing for 14 youngsters with 
trays. Available with or 
without benches in both 
portable and wall models. 
Wall model features pock- 
ets for storing 1, 2, or more. 





new “One-Fold” portables in 5 sizes... 


ERICKSON MAKES SENSE BY GIVING YOU 
SIZES FOR SMALLER GROUP GATHERINGS 





School leaders asked for 
smaller sized tables with 
benches to permit small- 
er group gatherings, 
particularly for junior 
and senior high students 
and faculty members. 
Erickson engineering 
went to work. Smaller 
*“‘One-Fold’”’ units were 
born. We want you to 
see! 


ERICKSON MAKES SENSE BY GIVING YOU 
BY FAR THE EASIEST FOLDING 





Never before in the 
history of portable fold- 
a-way lunchroom equip- 
ment has folding and 
unfolding been so con- 
venient, effortless and 
speedy. This is a vital 
quality that distin- 
guishes Erickson lunch- 
tables . . . to help you 
achieve maximum utili- 
zation of your gym, 
multi-use room or cor- 
ridor areas. 


ERICKSON MAKES SENSE BY GIVING YOU 
UNOBSTRUCTED WALK IN... WALK OUT 


DESIGN 








Here’s advanced styling 


for better appearance 
with special conven- 
ience especially appre- 
ciated by girl students 
and women teachers. 
In Erickson there’s no 
compromise with qual- 
ity. You get bonus fea- 
tures such as high 
pressure plastic tops 
and benches for cleanli- 
ness and lifetime service. 
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of seating-for-eating 
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NEW 7 FT. SIZE 
Gives you seating-for-eat- 
ing for 10 youngsters with 
trays. Available with or NEW 6 FT. SIZE—Gives you seat- 



















NEW 8 FT. SIZE 
Gives you seating-for-eat- 
ing for 12 youngsters with 




















7 ‘ A without benches in both ing-for-eating for 8 youngsters with 
r-eat- aie Ge payed portable and wall models. trays. Available with or without 
pe sostailiy auaik quik wend. Wall model features pock- benches in both portable and wall 
‘a a Wii minal Gideon: ane ets for storing 1, 2, or more. models. Wall model features pockets 
both ets for storing 1, 2, or more. for storing 1, 2, or more. 
odels. 
pock- 


more, 


| new “One-Fold” wall tables in 5 sizes 


Sizeehoow MAKES SENSE BY MAKING 
THE MOST OF YOUR MULTI-USE ROOM! 


Erickson, the name you associate with efficient fold-a-way lunch- 

































~y tables, brings you another important advancement in seating for 
= eating. Here are new portables and new wall tables, with or with- 
“4 out benches, in five different sizes, each with ‘‘One-Fold”’ action. 
1g Now, the Erickson wiy of solving your lunchroom problem makes 
er 
re more sense than ever. Here’s the ease of operation you need for 
. fast set-ups and fast removal . . . here’s the only complete selection of sizes to best 
solve your particular problem in any area no matter how cramped or restricted it 
a may be... here’s extremely efficient equipment for smaller group gatherings, 
especially suited for junior-senior pupils and faculty. Here, too, is the unequalled 
™ Erickson reliability you expect from the leader of the field. Let us send you details! 
3 
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‘ ALDEMAN OMME MFG. CO. 
‘ Dept. SM-2. 2580 University Ave. So. e St. Paul 14, Minn. e Midway 5-6465 
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lications of statistics of rural education, 
the data for the rural areas were de- 
rived by subtracting city school system 
data, as reported by individual cities, 
from statewide data, as reported by 
state departments of education. 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN 101 OF THE MOST RURAL COUNTIES 
1955-56. Published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 20¢. 


CURRICULUM 


Gifted Children. An authoritative, 
practical report on the whole subject 


NEW 
FAST 








of the gifted child in today’s society. 
Written by Willard Abraham, head of 
the Division of Special Education at 
Arizona State College, this volyme of- 
fers helpful suggestions to parents and 
teachers on dealing with the special 
problems faced by the gifted child. 
Suggestions for the handling of such 
children in every situation from the 
home through school, college and be- 
yond, are also included. 

Each year millions of dollars are 
spent on handicapped and retarded 
children. It is time, says the author, 
for this country to devote as much 
money and attention to the gifted chil- 





STUDENT TABLES 
INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 
FUME HOODS 





SERVICE 


ON LABORATORY 
FURNITURE FROM 
FACTORY STOCK 





KEWAUNEE 











STORAGE ASSEMBLIES 
LAB. ACCESSORIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 








ORDER THIS HIGH QUALITY 
FURNITURE FROM THE NEW 
KEM TECH SCIENCE FURNI- 
TURE CATALOG, it is priced 
on the basis of large production 
runs, and you receive substan- 
tial cost savings with no sacrifice 
in quality. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate this flexible line for 
any science room requirement. 


Write for your free copy of this 
catalog today! 





Mig. Ce., 5153 South Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 








TECHNICAL 


Furniture Inc., 3016 W. Front St., Statesville, Ne. Carolina 
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dren from whose ranks must come 
our future leaders in every field. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT GIFTED CHIL- 
DREN. By Willard Abraham. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York, 16, N. Y. $5. 





Guidance programs. A comprehensive 
survey of current school guidance pro- 
grams, together with a discussion of 
the ethical and legal status of guid- 
ance workers. The authors stress the 
importance of cooperation among the 
whole faculty, parents, and the com- 
munity, in initiating and coordinating 
guidance activities. Concrete sugges- 
tions on the organization and admin- 
istration of such services are also 
included. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM. By Dean C. 
Andrew and Roy DeVerl Willey. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. $4.50. 


LANGUAGES 


Foreign language study. Thorough re- 
vision of materials and methods used 
in teaching modern foreign languages 
in the secondary schools is a growing 
need today. This bulletin summarizes 
the U.S. Education Department’s con- 
ference on the subject. Among the 
items discussed are: the use of lan- 
guage laboratories for listening com- 
prehension and oral practice, exten- 
sion of existing programs to include 
new languages, the establishment of 
better evaluative standards and the 
need for further research. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. $1.00. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Explaining the budget. In Kingston, 
N. Y., the city schools recently pub- 
lished an annual report covering 
school finances. Instead of producing 
a dry balance sheet, they turned out a 
90-page, ring-bound, brochure cover- 
ing the whole scope of school opera- 
tions for the previous year, the school 
calendar, the educational accomplish- 
ments of the schools, and a humanized 
financial report. 


A limited number of copies of the re- 
port, called SCHOLARS AND CENTS, is 
available to schoolmen who write to 
Robert S. Macdonald, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Kingston City Schools, 
Kingston, N. Y. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
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Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 75 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


How can we make one chair do the work of three. Send us the 
proof in your brochure titled "RESERVE SEATING.” 


A, SUPT TEL Tee Teer ee eS 
POG GUUIOER s 0660s ccs evo.ceecsccescctceeweueebaubees 
ae ddisinaars b002 ences. betan one 


Individual’s name........2++ 


Pioneers in Seating for Institutions and Business. Est 


SEE CLARIN ... Space E-47 and E-48 — Conventional Hall, Atiantic City, Feb. 14-18! 
(Circle number 709 for more information) 
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... the new look 


in typing 
efficiency 


Electric 


The low, sleek profile and sculptured lines 


tell you—this is new. The alive, eager 
response of the individually adjustable 
keyboard...the new IBM 13” Quiet-Glide 
Carriage that ends the crash of carriage 
stops... these and 25 other engineer- 
ing achievements make -teaching easier, 
help students advance more rapidly. De- 
pendable, easy to maintain—this is the 
world's finest teaching typewriter. 














| 
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Note imbedded Ny!or ig 
cks screw aamatic cally 
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Note Fibergias backing 
resists closing squeeze 


NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don’t twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1"! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY-—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER” line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages—thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-29 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 


My Name Title 





Company or Institution 
City 
Zone 








State 
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LOOK OVER THERE 


It’s a suggestion that will help 
make your school look a lot better 
—with a lot less work and a lot 
less cost. 

After you have read it, why 
not tear out the page and pass 
it on to the man responsible 
for floor care. 

You'll both be glad you did. 





Tnonwe 
FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


ON REQUEST 


TRUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tableseasy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


TEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
lingr and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


DRIABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
106 Church St. olfax, lowa 
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Direct Prices 

fi and Discounts to 
a Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 


Merit pay 


Sir: Your article on merit pay (SM, 
Jan. ’59) was the fairest, most ob- 
jective discussion of this subject, pro 
and con, I have seen in a magazine. 
This article should alert every reader 
to the fact that “merit pay” in teach- 
ing involves complex problems, must 
be studied carefully, is not a cure-all. 


ERIC RHODES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
MEMBERSHIP DIVISION 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON D. C. 


NATIONAL 


® Dr. Rhodes was a special NEA con- 
sultant on merit pay. ED. 


Orchids and ice cream 


Sir: Just finished 
MANAGEMENT and 
usual. 

I got a chuckle from the article 
about the district administered from 
an ice cream plant (SM Dec. ’58, 
pg. 24), partly because, as a high 
school student, I worked in an ice 
cream plant. And, my present office is 
in unusual surroundings. 

This is the former showroom and 
store of the Brighton Farms Nursery. 
The office suite opens into the nursery. 
New Jersey produces three out of five 
Cattleya orchids sold in the U. S. and 
Brighton Farms is one of the top three 
growers in New Jersey. In the nursery 
are some 90,000 orchid plants in all 
Stages of growth and there are always 
hundreds of orchids in full bloom. 

Right now there are nine orchids 
blooming in my office, including an 
uncommon red bloom. Last month one 
pot had 11 large purple blooms. The 
bougainvillea has begun to bloom and 
I expect to have cascades of those 
flowers all winter. 


reading SCHOOI 
enjoyed it, as 


WILLIAM R. STOVER 
SUPERINTENDENT 
ATLANTIC COUNTY, N. J. 


What industry wants 

Sir: I have read with great interest 
the editorial on page 16 WHAT INDUS- 
TRY WANTS (SM, Dec. ’58). You have 
done the best job of interpreting the re- 
port of the Skilled Manpower Commit- 
tee which has yet been done. Many na- 
tional magazines, including TIME, gave 
it a peculiar twist . 


EARL L. BEDELL, DIRECTOR 
TECHNICAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS 
DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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The “‘X” in a floor wax is the length of time 
between waxings. Obviously, the longer a 
wax lasts, the more labor you save. That’s 
because the big cost of rewaxing is the time 
it takes to remove the old wax and apply the 
new—not the cost of the wax. 

What is your ““X”’ ? We don’t know. It de- 
pends on your own particular conditions— 
traffic, dirt, frequency of wet-moppings, and 
it depends a lot on the wax you use. 

But this we know, for sure. You can 
increase your “X” with Holcomb WATER- 
PROOF WAX because it outwears other waxes, 
two to five times. It’s the toughest wax in the 
world—all select No. 1 prime Carnauba—a 
wax with a glossy, hard finish that stands up 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


1601 BARTH AVENUE - 


Hackensack + Dallas + Los Angeles + 


under heaviest foot traffic and keeps dirt and 
grit from working into your floors. 

Holcomb WATER-PROOF Wax won’t chip, 
check, crack or peel and it can be wet- 
mopped time after time. Sweeping is easier 
and faster, so daily maintenance takes less 
time. And it’s so easy to apply. 

Let your Holcombman show you how 
Holcomb WATER-PRooF Wax can help you 
make your “X”’ equal more $. 


WATER-PROOF WAX 


is one of more than 300 
Seitenitipie Cleaning Materials 
yWHOLlCcOoOnB 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


B Melaclance) 
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Trane Kinetic Barrier 
ventilates, warms every 


Exclusive Trane Unit Ventilator system gives every pupil, 
in every seat, an ideal climate for learning... all day long 


Now, every pupil—no matter where he is seated—can 
enjoy uniform comfort, with no cold window down- 
drafts, no hot spots, no sleepy corners. 

The TRANE Unit Ventilator, with exclusive Kinetic 
Draft Barrier, solves these classroom ventilating 
problems by providing a rising wall of tempered air 
along the entire outside wall or window—and by 
providing continuous air circulation that gently dis- 
tributes tempered air into every corner of the class- 
room, every moment the room is occupied. 


Only the TRANE Kinetic Draft Barrier gives room- 
wide powered ventilation! Ordinary systems, with 
on-and-off action, can allow dead, stale air to pile up 
in corners. When their action is “off”? there is no 
positive protection from chilling window downdrafts. 

So when you plan to build or remodel your school, 
turn to TRANE for an ideal climate for learning! 
Have your architect, contractor or consulting engi- 
neer contact your TRANE Sales Office. Or write 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 





ends window downdratts, 
corner of the classroom 





Continuous, room-wide ventilation! The exclusive TRANE 
Unit Ventilator system provides powered ventilation and 
warmth from room-wide outlets. Air from the unit rises, 
blends with room air, creates a gentle flow of tempered air. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRAN 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. @ SCRANTON MFG, DIV., SCRANTON, PA, 


CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., CLARKSVILLE TENN. © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED. TORONTO @ 97 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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men 
can't 
harm 
the 


world’s 
strongest 


all-steel folding chair 


No other folding chair of any design, or at any price, can match 
the strength of the Samsonite all-steel folding chair. The electri- 
cally welded tubular steel frame will not bend or buckle. And no 
other steel chair has Samsonite’s comfort. Seats and backs are 
designed to prevent tiring, offer maximum seating pleasure. 
Samsonite folding chairs rate highest for easy folding. Open 
.. effortlessly. Close...swiftly. Self-adjusting hinges are de- 
signed for extra safety. The baked enamel finish is snag-free, 
chip and rust-resistant. And to give you even greater value, these 
Samsonite chairs are now available at amazingly low prices. 
In your choice of 11 colors. 


now at a new low price 


For church, club or group seating information, see 
your Yellow Pages or write: Shwayder Bros., In- 
stitutional Seating Div., Dept.SM2, Detroit, Mich.® 


Sams onite folding chairs last longest 
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Two months later, 





how much has been done? 


Here is what some districts have done in the wake of 
the Chicago school fire. What is your district doing? 


« = «= It is now just two months 
since that tragic fire in Chicago’s Our 
Lady of Angels School took the lives 
of 90 students and three teachers. In 
the wake of that event, fire depart- 
ments all over the country suddenly 
became aware of the schools and be- 
gan making systematic inspections— 
often for the first time in five or 10 
years. Here are some of the results. 

In New York City, more than 30 
public, private and parochial schools 
were closed—and some have not yet 
been allowed to reopen—because fire 
hazards made their occupancy unsafe. 
Cynics watching the New York scene 
have pointed out that just a few 
months earlier the city went on another 
fire-inspection rampage because of a 
series of loft fires which took many 
lives—but the schools were apparently 
not considered important at that time. 





Fifty-three potential tragedies 


In Detroit, school officials stated 
categorically that there are no fire 
traps in the city’s public school system. 
But a survey found 54 schools built be- 
fore 1910, of which just one is rated, 
by the city’s architects, as fire resistant. 
Many schools have narrow wooden 
stairways, lack fire doors, have obsolete 
wiring or fire alarm systems. Alto- 
gether, a citizens’ committee inspecting 
the schools before the Chicago fire, 
found 12 buildings inadequately pre- 
pared for fire. How many more might 
they have included after the fire sharp- 
ened their sense of danger? A number 
of classrooms have been closed because 
of the fire danger. 

In Charleston, W. Va., a new regu- 
lation was passed by the board of edu- 
cation specifying that students must 
be evacuated from any building which 
is on fire, even if the fire is a small one. 
Until recently each building principal 
had to decide “whether to have a fire 
drill when there is a small fire.” The 
new regulation was passed after Fire 
Chief O. E. Boggess had threatened 
to lodge a formal complaint with the 
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board when a principal failed to evac- 
uate a school in which a small shop 
fire had broken out. The fire was put 
out by three fire extinguishers. 

In New Jersey, two Passaic Town- 
ship schools were closed because of 
hazardous fire conditions. One, in Mor- 
ris County, a 58-year-old structure, 
needs 35 improvements before it can 
be considered safe. In another part of 
New Jersey, Newark, it was discov- 
ered that 39 schools have no fire alarm 
boxes connected with fire stations. 
Fire Chief James T. Owens recom- 
mended that they be installed imme- 
diately, pointing out that a direct 
alarm sent to fire headquarters can 
save precious minutes needed to get a 
fire under control. 

In Boston, an inspection spurred by 
the Chicago fire brought a difference 


of opinion on school safety. Charles A. . 


Callahan, superintendent of school 
building construction, said all Boston’s 
schools are safe. This was disputed by 
Fire Commissioner Frances X. Cotter 
who pointed to defective boilers, 
blocked exits and outmoded fuel 
pumps. Although these were not de- 
nied by school officials, they apparent- 
ly did not consider them major haz- 
ards, even after the Chicago fire. 

In Connecticut, two cities reported 
on their fire prevention efforts. West- 
port reported all schools safe, but ad- 
mitted that in at least one there had 
been no fire drills for over a year. 
In Hartford, Fire Chief Henry G. 
Thomas pronounced the schools as 
safe as possible. This, he pointed out, 
is the result of a continuing fight on 
the part of the fire department for 
safety improvements in the schools. 
“It has not been easy to get this 
done,” he said. “It has been hard to 
convince many people that fire strikes 
with terrible swiftness and tragedy.” 
Thomas said the department had 
spent many years overcoming resist- 
ance to spending $400,000 to build 
necessary safety features into the 
schools, but opposition was eventually 


overcome and the job has been done. 

In Washington, D. C., a spot check 
showed schools with almost a 70% 
average—in favor of the fires. Of 
10 public schools checked, seven had 
fire hazards. There were also fire haz- 
ards in seven of the 11 parochial 
schools inspected. 

In Houston, Tex., the law requires 
that every elementary and junior high 
school hold two fire drills a month. 
High schools must be evacuated once 
a month. A survey showed that seven 
schools had held no drills at all during 
the first six weeks of the semester. One 
school principal explained that his 
school had not held a drill because 
the signal bells do not signal the fire 
bells properly. But, the principal in- 
sisted, “In case of a real fire, we could 
get the children out all right.” 


Two good ideas 


On the plus side in Houston is a fire 
brigade made up of student ROTC 
and football team members at one 
high school. Football players help to 
evacuate students while ROTC mem- 
bers man 18 hose stations until the 
regular fire department arrives. The 
students were chosen from these two 
groups because they are able to apply 
the discipline they have learned. 

Another good fire practice was re- 
ported in Garden City, N. Y., where 
a student fire patrol operates in the 
high school. There are 21 members of 
the group. They inspect the school 
regularly, checking conditions of hoses, 
extinguishers and other equipment, re- 
port any accumulations of waste and 
act quickly to stop student smoking. 

The fire patrol is also in charge of 
the 12 drills the school must hold each 
year. The students schedule them and 
inform only the group’s adviser and 
the school’s principal as to when they 
will be held. The patrol has experi- 
mented this year with blocking exits 
to test the ability of students and 
teachers to find an alternate exit in 
case of an actual fire. End 
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“Meet you at the locker”, standard invitation of 
our young society. Here, friends meet, and the 
future of America takes shape. Republic Steel 
Lockers offer even more than these important 
aesthetic values. 

They offer architects, engineers, and design- 
ers built-in beauty that goes with the pride of 
any school. Built-in protection of personal 
effects, plus adequate storage. 

They offer school administrators over-the- 
years economies through low original costs, 
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School days are happy days...with 
REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 


low installation costs, practically no mainte- 
nance costs. Here’s why: 

Strong, sturdy Republic Lockers are made of 
steel, then BONDERIZED. This Republic feature 
provides a superior base for paint, protects 
against rust, corrosion, and restricts damage due 
to bumps, scratches, and abrasion of everyday 
service to the site of the injury itself. 

Call your Republic representative. You'll be 
impressed by the savings and economies he 
can offer you. Or, write direct. 




















if you ore designing, buildingy buying new, or 
remodeling school facilities, let Republic’s Berger 
Division help you with school locker planning and 
installation. Call or write for complete details. 


ON DISPLAY, Booths 1139-41-43, American Association of 


School Administrators exhibition, Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18. 




































































School days are happy days 
with TRUSCON VISION VENT® 
WINDOW WALLS. This excit- 
ing type of fast, economical 
wall construction goes up quick- 
ly because it’s a wall with the 
window already in place, com- 
pletely contained within the 
depth of window-framing mem- 
bers. Steel Vision-Vent Walls of 
double-hung or projected types 
are available with Truscon’s 
famous Supercoat finish in col- 
ors. Suitland Junior High School, 
Suitland, Maryland. Architects: 
Paul H. Kea Associates, Hyatts- 
ville, Md.; Contractors: Southern 
Commercial Construction Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL WITH A HAPPY ELEC- 
TRICAL FUTURE has all wiring 
protected in adequate size 
Republic ELECTRUNITE® Electrical 
Metallic Tubing. Adequate size 
ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. provides a 
built-in electrical system that can 
be easily expanded as future 
needs require. No costly remod- 
eling. Your electrical contractor 
simply pulls out old wiring, pulls 
in the new. And, original instal- 
lation economies save school dol- 
lars. Republic ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 
is approved for concealed, 
open, and concrete construction. 
Send coupon for more reasons 
why, ‘The best costs less installed.” 





REPUBLIC’S STAINLESS STEEL 
solves hot 'n cold food serving 
problems at Dartmouth College. 
The McCall Refrigeration Corp., 
Hudson, N. Y., fabricates these 
THERMOCOLD Hot and Cold 
Food Banks from stainless steel 
for many reasons... attractive 
appearance; tough, hard sur- 
face withstands severe service; 
easy to clean. Stainless steel’s 
extreme adaptability and flex- 
ibility can help you solve your 
food handling and serving prob- 
lems, too. Ask your equipment 
supplier, or write Republic. 


REPUBLIC 
' = T = E- L | aerusuic stem COnPonATION 


Wold Widest Range 
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DEPT. SM-6341 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on the following: 

0 Republic Steel Lockers 0 Republic Stainless Steel 
DO Truscon Vision- Vent Window Walls 

0 Republic ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 
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Today Anemostat offers an impressive 


variety of air diffusion equipment to 
Aw STAT. ' meet every architectural and 
engineering requirement. 
. . ANEMOSTAT® is a registered 
ls a registered trademark. It is your guarantee 


that every unit bearing this name is of 
° highest quality . . . backed by the 
trademark for a wide range most experienced engineering, research | 
and testing laboratories in the industry, | 


of air diffusion When Anemostat Air Diffusers 


are in sight the system is right. 


° This was true yesterday, is true 
eq Up ment : 1 


today and will be true tomorrow. 



















All Air 
High Velocity 
Systems 





100% Induction Air Diffusers 


Constant Volume 
Turbulators 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 






Representatives in principal cities a 
“No Air Conditioning System Is Better Than Its Air Distribution” _ 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


A digest of current happenings in public education 


High school seniors 
teach own math classes 


Two high school seniors in Norwalk, 
Conn., have taken over the teaching of 
their math classes in an effort to fill 
in for the regular teacher who is out 
for at least two months with infectious 
hepatitis. 

Faced with an absent math teacher, 
the school looked to the community 
and its own staff for an adequate sub- 
stitute. Although other math teachers 
were able to fill in on a couple of 
courses, no adequate substitutes were 
available, on a regular basis, from the 
community. 

With the possibility of missing out 
on two months of mathematics instruc- 
tion looming before them, two senior 
students took matters into their own 
hands. Student Council President Jo- 
seph Ganino and Martin Gerstel ap- 
proached Principal Eric Malmquist 
with a suggestion: they would take 
over the absent teacher’s classes. 

Principal Malmquist accepted grate- 
fully. One student is now teaching in- 
termediate algebra, which he studied 
two years ago, and his own class in 
trigonometry. The other is the class in- 
structor in advanced algebra, a course 
he is taking while teaching. 

The student instructors keep up 
with their teaching assignments by 
means of daily phone calls to their 
math instructor. Discipline has been 
no problem for either of the student 
instructors. 


Language tapes tell. 
accents of country 


All languages have their dialects 
drawn from different parts of the coun- 
tries using them. Just as the drawl of 
the deep south or the voices of Brook- 
lyn, differ from the English of London, 
not all French sounds alike. And so, 
in order to give her students at Fern- 
dale, Mich., High School a broad view 
of French speech, Mrs. Jacqueline C. 
Elliott, the instructor, has taped the 
accents of the various provinces. 

A native of France, Mrs. Elliott re- 
corded the voices of engineers, ex- 
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change teachers and professors who 
have moved to the United States re- 
cently. Included in her eight different 
tapes are the speeches of a French 
Canadian and a French-speaking na- 
tive of Switzerland. 

In the Ferndale French laboratory 
(where no English is spoken), the stu- 
dents listen to the tapes in isolation 
booths. The speaker reads and then 
asks the student a question. This can 
be heard through a system of mike to 
ear receiver. 

“It permits the student to hear 
French as spoken not only in Paris but 
from all the French provinces,” Mrs. 
Elliott explained. 


Board investigates 
teacher X-ray fears 


A board of education ruling in 
Clifton, N. J., requiring all teachers to 
have an annual X-ray is being studied 
this year as a result of teacher fears 
of radiation poisoning. 

The teachers are requesting that 
X-rays be mandatory only once every 
three years. State law provides that 
teachers must submit to physical ex- 


aminations once a year but makes no 
mention of X-rays. 

The board of education, though 
skeptical of teacher fears, appointed 
a committee of two, including Super- 
intendent William Shershin, to meet 
with the teachers, learn the basis of 
their fears and recommend a policy 
for the future. 


Paperback classics spur 
high school English 


A revival of English at the Falls 
Church High School in Fairfax 
County, Va., is directly attributable to 
a far-sighted teacher—and paperback 
editions of classic novels. 

Teacher Geraldine Lenzin, head of 
the school’s English department, was 
a little disturbed last year concerning 
the attention being given to improve 
science instruction in this post-Sput- 
nik world. It wasn’t that she objected to 
better science courses but they should- 
n’t be at the expense of English, she 
reasoned. “If we could accelerate sci- 


- ence courses,” she said, “we might just 


as well accelerate English, too.” 
She first attempted to rehabilitate 
the English courses by obtaining sec- 





Too good to miss... 


For safety’s sake ...Metal rulers bearing the slogan “Play Safe, Rule Out 
Accidents” were ruled out of the Grosse Pointe, Mich., schools recently 
when a school committee decided they were unsafe. The rulers had been 
prepared by the city’s Fraternal Order of Police and had been designed 
to publicize a two-week traffic safety campaign. 


Scientific interest... How much do schools really want to improve their 
science teaching? Not much if this story from Maine is any indication. 
There, of better than 20 schools invited to participate in a program de- 
signed to improve science teaching through an exchange of ideas program, 
just three accepted and two others expressed interest. No comment so far 


from the other 15. 


Expert advice...A citizens advisory committee to the school board in 
Bethpage, N. Y., includes students as well as community leaders. The 
-students will be active committee members and will be called upon to 
express students’ views on important educational issues. 
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ond-hand copies of classics for cheap 
distribution. But this proved a tiring 
and fruitless job. Her next step was to 
contact a major Washington, D. C., 
distributor of paperback books. 


Mrs. Lenzin soon discovered that 
more than Mickey Spillane and Aga- 
tha Christie is published in soft edi- 
tions. She obtained a list of available 
books, including most of the world’s 
great fiction, biography, history, 
drama and poetry. By arrangement 
with the book distributor, a six-foot 
shelf of paperbacks was set up in the 
school’s student store. 

The books sell for 25¢ to 75¢ and 


at any One time there are 120 different 
titles to choose from. “We're trying to 
stick to classics,” Mrs. Lenzin says, 
“but we also want to stimulate reading. 
Some of the books have wide sfudent 
appeal. If we can stimulate kids who 
aren't academically minded to forget 
that this is longhair stuff, we have a 
success.” 

How successful has the idea been? 
In the first 23 days the bookshelf was 
up, 1,100 copies were sold. Since then 
the pace has continued, with 40 or 50 
books purchased each day. Students 
are carrying the books under their 
arms wherever they go—and what's 








Look what they’re doing... 
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Freeswinging Freeholders make use of hula hoops to conduct many tradi- 


tional physical education exercises. Here a line of girls prepares to take turns 


somersaulting through their hoops. 


Healthy highschoolers say 
Hip, hip hoo(p)ray 


@ While many school districts were 
quickly passing legislation last Sep- 
tember to keep hula hoops out of 
their buildings, physical education 
experts at the Freehold, N. J., Re- 
gional High School were welcoming 
them with open arms. 

For three years before the hoop 
mania swept over the nation’s youth, 
Charles Nelson, director of the phys- 
ical education department, had been 
searching everywhere for hoops to 
use in his girls’ physical education 
program. 

No sports equipment house was 
able to supply them. Just as the dis- 
trict was about to vote on an ap- 
propriation to have the hoops spe- 
cially made, a hip-swinging young- 
ster wove his way into the school 
and solved the problem. 

With inexpensive polyethylene 
hoops suddenly in the possession of 
every able-bodied child in the area, 
the school was able to order enough 


hoops to keep its physical education 
courses going for years. Five dozen 
were ordered at a cost of just 30¢ 
apiece. 

How are the hoops used? The 
young coeds swing, balance, hop, 
twirl and throw them in rhythmical 
exercises designed to improve physi- 
cal conditioning and muscle tone. 

Classes are divided into groups of 
six or eight girls and each group 
must devise some new form of exer- 
cise with the hoops. The best rou- 
tines developed this way become 
part of mass drills. The plastic hoops 
have brought new interest to warm- 
up periods, and, unlike traditional 
Indian clubs and wands, are useful 
for exercising all parts of the body. 

What next for the hoops? Before 
long, Nelson hopes to try them out 
on the boys classes. Then, perhaps, 
Freehold will be ready to issue a 
challenge to other schools to partici- 
pate in the hoop-throwingest, hip- 
twirlingest national scholastic cham- 
pionship meet ever. 





more important, they're reading them. 
Students in one class, for example, are 
able, with paperbacks, to study the 
Greek tragedies, Ibsen, Shakespeare 
and O'Neill, and they're doing it. 


Green-thumbed students 
plant on school grounds 


Junior high school students in Fair 
Lawn, N. J., have taken on the job of 
beautifying their school grounds. Un- 
der the direction of Teacher Arnold 
Pressman, the students organized a 
“Green Thumb” club and _ started 
planting flowering bulbs around the 
school. 

A concomitant group working in 
the school shop undertook to con- 
struct a fence to protect the planted 
area. The joint student project will re- 
sult in a carefully landscaped area 
next spring at almost no cost. 
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That was no gun shot; 
that was the school 


Residents living near the Quandt 
Elementary School in Allen Park, 
Mich., are apt to be awakened these 
nights by the sound of rifle fire echo- 
ing from the vicinity of the school 
building. But they needn’t worry. No 
dirty work is afoot. It’s just the build- 
ing cracking up. 

The Quandt school, built in 1928, 
is sinking, apparently because the 
northeast corner is being undermined 
by soil erosion. Although the building 
has been patched, and the sinking 
corner was underpinned three years 
ago, new cracks seem to appear daily. 
The building was inspected last Sep- 
tember and is structurally sound, but 
unwelcome air conditioning through 
cracks between windows and walls 
and gaps between floors and walls are 
somewhat disconcerting. And even 
more disconcerting are the rifle-shot- 
like sounds that resound through the 
building and the surrounding neighbor- 
hood as the building shifts some more 
and opens new cracks in its walls. 

And we thought it was the younger 
generation that was supposed to be 
cracking up—not their schools. 


Parent volunteers correct 
standard achievement tests 


A volunteer group of 39 mothers 
representing 16 schools in the Cuper- 
tino, Calif. school district has saved 
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Ideal for 


cumulative grades 
taken from 
classroom records, 
combined with 
enrollment and 

vital statistic 
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records. 


Acme Cabinets 
with varying 
number of trays; 
capacities from 
469 to 2528 
records. Designed 
to suit your 
requirements for 
management 
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control. 


Light compact units 
to hold 38 or 51 
cards. For handling 
of student records in 
the classroom. 


Flexoline Insite 
Indexes are 
recommended for 
alphabetical lists of 
students and cross 
index to home room 
or class. 
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Forms available for these records: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


e Kindergarten Development 

© Teacher's Classroom Scholarship 
and Attendance 

© Monthly and Cumulative Attendance 
Summary and Report 

¢ Cumulative Student Grade 
and Enrollment 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


© Student’s Permanent History Record 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

© Student’s Permanent History Record 

e Attendance @ Program Record 
© Physical Education Department Record 


TEACHERS 


© Teacher's Accumulative Service Record 
© Teacher's Accumulated Leave Record 
@ Teacher’s Payroll 


MISCELLANEOUS 


e Family Census ® Book Rental 
© Supply and Cafeteria Inventory Control 
e Purchase 

© Property 

¢ Visual Aids Film Booking Schedule 


FUNDS EXPENDITURE 
BUDGET CONTROL 


¢ Executive Appropriation and 
Allotment Ledger 


Acme Visible record systems provide the utmost in simplicity, 
time-saving and control. Your experienced Acme representative 
will gladly recommend the type of equipment best suited to your 
needs. Call him today, or mail coupon for illustrated literature. 
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RECORDS, INC. 


CROZET. VIRGINIA 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


----- MAIL COUPON TODAY! ----------------- 


School 


Send us literature showing school record forms. 


We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for records. 
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the schools an estimated $1,678 by 
contributing 697 hours of help in con- 
nection with a newly developed 
achievement testing program. 

By assisting in the scoring of stand- 
ardized tests given in grades three, 
five and seven, the mothers relieved 
teachers of many tiresome, but neces- 
sary, Clerical tasks, and treed them for 
classroom work. Further, test results 
were available more quickly than usu- 
al. 

District Superintendent Frank Fen- 
ley, in praising the mothers, said: 
“This is an outstanding demonstration 


of the close working relationship of 
home and school which is necessary 
today to provide for the children.” 
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Utah schools train 
service station operators 


An educational work program, de- 
signed to fashion top notch service sta- 
tion attendants from high school sen- 
iors, proved so successful in the pilot 
effort that it has been launched as a 
full scale project at Salt Lake City. 

Seventeen students were enrolled in 


WALK-TOP surfaces 


are real Life Savers” 








*By permission of Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., for candies 


On playgrounds and other surfaced areas, Laykold® 
Walk-Top has proved safe and resilient, with truly 


“life-saving” qualities. 


Over any sound and stable pavement base, Walk- 
Top provides a smooth, long-wearing surface seal 
that extends the life of the base. And because it is 
non-abrasive, it reduces skins, “burns” and other 
injuries normally associated with play-yard falls 


and tumbles. 








Baltimore 3, Md. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Inglewood, Calif, 


St. Louis 17, Mo. 
San Juan 23, P. R. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


Call our office nearest you for 
full information on Walk-Top 
today. Our Laykold Engineers 
will welcome an opportunity 
to give you the full “Walk- 
Top/Life Saver” story. 


American Bitumuls 
& Asphalt Company 


320 Market, San Francisco 20, Calif. Perth Amboy, N.J. 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Portland 8, Ore. 








Here you see, close-up, 
a comparison between 
an ordinary road-type 
surface before (below ) 
and after application of 
Walk-Top, Smooth, resil- 
ient and safe, Walk-Top 
is a real Life-Saver for 
the pavement, as well 
as for play shoes and 
clothes. Holds ‘‘skinned 
knees''to a minimum, too. 
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the original program of which 13 are 
still working as service station attend- 
ants—many using their wages to help 
support them in college. Present enroll- 
ment is 43. 

The program, sponsored jo‘ntly by 
the state department of vocationai ed- 
ucation, the Utah Department of Em- 
ployment Security and the Utah Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Retailers, calls for 
screening of applications by the em- 
ployment security group. 

Those that pass the screening attend 
classes from 4 to 6 p.m. for one week, 
then work a minimum of 15 hours dur- 
ing one week at a service station. They 
alternate the work and study weeks 
for a total of 14 weeks. Their instruc- 
tors are the service station operators. 

Students learn how to test batteries, 
do lubrication jobs, check ignition sys- 
tems, test anti-freeze level and similar 
tasks of car maintenance. During the 
learning period they earn a “tuition 
fee” of 75¢ an hour and commissions 
during the time they are at the sta- 
tions. When they become regulars they 
are paid full scale wages. 
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Police evaluation rejected 
on texts and courses 


Attempts by members of two East- 
ern school boards to get pol'ce ap- 
proval of courses and books have met 
with growing opposition from educa- 
tors, newspapers and, in one case, the 
police agency itself. 

In East Paterson, N. J., a complaint 
from a resident that the schools are 
using two of 11 texts criticized in the 
book “Brainwashing in Our High 
Schools,” by E. Merrill Root caused 
the board to ask the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to look into the matter 
and report on the authors’ loyalty. 

At the same time Superintendent 
Thomas Shaheen and the principals of 
the district’s seven schools, issued a 
statement saying they were convinced 
of the value of the books in question 
and expressing confidence in the selec- 
tion committee. 

Maintaining that it is the right and 
duty of all schools to present both 
sides of a controversial issue, the state- 
ment said “We can no more support 
the wisdom of keeping information 
from children than we can of suppress- 
ing their right to read a variety of 
newspapers, magazines and _ books 
which will invariably present conflict- 
ing viewpoints. -Regimentation of the 
mind cannot be accepted as the Amer- 
ican way of life.” The statement con- 
cluded by inviting all members of the 
community to come to the school, bor- 
row one of the “objectionable” texts 

continued on page 37 
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There is something new under the sun... 


Something wonderful for you, too 



































It’s American Seating’s 
New Individual 


Study-Comton’ 


... combining the best features 
of a chair and desk in a single, 
one-piece movable unit 


If you were to sit down and determine all the things a school 
desk ought to be and ought to have you'd be describing the per- 
fect piece of school furniture. We've done just that and turned 
it into a reality in the totally new Individual Srupy-CENTER 
with Classmate styling. 


There is nothing you can buy that will save more space or 
provide greater mobility. Yet it’s a single, one-piece unit. It’s 
smoothly functional, with desk top adjustable to scientifically 
determined angles, swivel seat, and fore-and-aft movement. 


Because it is designed for good posture and comfort, it reduces 
classroom distractions to a minimum. It’s pleasingly modern, and 
finished in durable, school-coordinated colors. What’s more, it 
utilizes the most advanced materials of construction to be as 
vandalproof and tamperproof—studentproof—as modern engi- 
neering can devise. 


Now. There's much, much more, but the point is this: Better 
see the exciting Individual Srupy-CenTer before you buy any 
furniture. It costs no more to have American Seating quality for 
your school. We'll gladly arrange a demonstration. American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


*Trademark of American Seating Co. 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOLFURNITURE ® INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® UNIVERSAL® 
SCHOOL FURNITURE * ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE ® BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS * STADIUM SEATS * CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


New American Seating Individual STUDY-CENTERS are as fresh and 
new as all outdoors! Fully adjustable for all school tasks and 
varying student sizes, their functional design meets the growing 
need for a truly flexible classroom unit. Photographed at beau- 
tiful Florida Cypress Gardens. 


Copyright 1959, American Seating Company. 
American Seating products are fully covered by patents and patents pending. 
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NEW CONCEPT IN SEATING... 











THE INDIVIDUAL 








The many design and functional features of the new Individual STUDY-CENTER 
permit fullest range of classroom arrangement—double rows, alongside 
walls, or any informal grouping. Tapered front-leg design gives ample leg 
room and foot room with no standard-feet to interrupt forward movement. 





The combination of desirable features in this 
totally new American Seating classroom unit 
makes it more than just another desk of ad- 
vanced design. It is in fact just what its 
name indicates: a compact, self-contained, 
individual study center designed to meet 
every need of the student. 


Read these vital statistics; Desk top ad- 
justable to 8° and 20° for writing or read- 
ing; rests level for manipulative tasks. And 
it's made of non-glare Amerex® (exclusive 
high-pressure plastic laminate), aluminum- 
banded, steel-supported. Book-box of die- 
formed steel is exceptionally roomy, adjust- 
able up and down, and the bottom is flat 
so books stay put and papers won't curl. 
Seat is compound curved, adjusts up and 
down, moves fore and aft, swivels 45° each 
way on silent nylon bearings. Curved back 
is self-adjusting, with double-offset back 
braces, and positioned to encourage correct 
posture. Both seat and back are of Amerflex, 
a remarkably tough yet resilient material 
entirely new to school seating. 


By all means, arrange a demonstration of 
the new Individual Srupy-CENTER, soon. It 
will reveal what can really be done in school 
seating when the finest research and design 
facilities in the business set their minds to it. 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE ® UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE ®* ENVOY® SCHOOL 
FURNITURE ® BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS ® STADIUM 
SEATS * CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


Send for free booklet, The Facts about School Furniture Today 
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and see for themselves what all the 
shouting is about. 

Meanwhile, the FBI in a letter to 
the board, declined the invitation, stat- 
ing that the matter of textbooks is “to 
be determined by professional educa- 
tors.” This position had been suggested 
earlier in an editorial in the influential 
Bergen (N.J.) Evening Record which 
said “It is respectfully submitted to the 
East Paterson Board of Education 
that the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is simply incompetent as a trustees’ 
adviser on the fitness of United States 
history texts used in the borough’s 
schools. It is assumed the FBI will 
similarly evaluate its duties and re- 
sponsibilities and area of competence.” 

At the same time a controversy over 
a sex education] course in Falls Vil- 
lage, Conn., boiled over into a discus- 
sion of the role of state police in de- 
termining what may and what may not 
be taught in public schools. 

The disputed subject is a section of 
the biology course taught in the re- 
gional high school. At a recent meet- 
ing the five-member school board 
voted three to two to continue it, while 
at the same time conducting further 
investigation among experts, on its 
value. The board proposed to hold a 
public meeting when the opinions of 
experts had been obtained. 

Principal objection to the course is 
that it is too advanced for boys and 
girl of high school age and that it dele- 
gates to the school instruction that 
should be the responsibility of the 
church and parents. 

The issue had first come to light last 
July and at that time a report was cir- 
culated that the state police were 
questioning faculty members and area 
residents concerning the course. The 
then superintendent, Dr. Ina Sartorius, 
was supposed to have requested the 
investigation because of complaints she 
had heard concerning the course. 

The reported police investigation 
was protested by State Commissioner 
of Education William Sander (who, 
incidentally, has criticized the sex 
course as “too rich” for the blood of 
high school students). Dr. Sander told 
the police department that the investi- 
gation exceeded that agency’s: author- 
ity. 

Police officials denied that they were 
investigating the biology course, stat- 
ing instead that they were interested in 
complaints about a psychology course 
taught at the high school. Later they 
admitted their probe concerned the 
biology lessons. 

After receiving the complaint from 
the education commissioner, police of- 
ficials apparently agreed to end their 
investigation, but recent reports ‘have 
indicated that the inquiry is still under- 
way. 
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Married students 
fight for equality 


Two married students in Messick, 
Mich., have gone into court in an ef- 
fort to win the right to participate in 
all school activities. The boys have al- 
ready won the right to remain in 
school until they graduate, but the 
school board has ruled out any ac- 
tivities—such as band, chorus and 
physical education—not absolutely 
necessary for graduation. One of the 
boys involved had been elected vice 
president of the varsity club and the 





other was supposed to assume a simi- 
lar position in the school chapter of 
Future Farmers of America. Neither 
has been allowed to take office or par- 
ticipate in club activities. 

In upholding the board’s position, 
Superintendent Raymond E. Kahler 
said the board adopted its policy for 
the “protection of all the 400 stu- 
dents.” It felt, he explained, that stu- 
dents who attain prominence in vari- 
ous activities are objects of “hero 
worship.” 

The board apparently feels that 
marriage is a bad example to set. 


fifteen feet 





of book space 


You get fifteen feet of portable book space with this modern 
Gaylord Book Truck. Handsomely finished and sturdily con- 
structed. Smooth-acting, ball-bearing casters for quiet, easy 
operation. Bolted, three shelf construction assures greater 
rigidity and longer life. Overall length, less than three feet 
with ample space between the 141” shelves, Available in 
light or dark finish on ook or maple. Transportation paid. 
Write for complete information and prices 
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No. 23-5 and other Gaylord Book Trucks 
may be ordered with 4 swivel casters or 
2 fixed and 2 swivel casters. 
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THE 


FINAL 


CONANT 
REPORT 


What is a good high school? Here is an approved summary of the 22 basic 
recommendations that make up Dr. James Conant’s long-awaited, monu- 
mental answer. How do your schools measure up? 


me weten days after James 
Bryant Conant arrived home from 
a four-year stint as top man for our 
government in Germany, he was 
deep in his study of the American 
high school. 

Publication of his findings on 
January 28,* coinciding with deliv- 
ery of those findings to the San 
Francisco convention of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, 
marks the end of phase three of 
that history-making study. 

Financed by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, administered 
by the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton, N. J., Dr. Conant (or 
Mr. Conant, as he prefers to be 
called) took on the job for a wide 
variety of reasons. 





*The American High School Today 
—A First Report to Interested Citi- 
zens, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York City. $1. 


By GLORIA DAPPER 
Director Communications Division 


National Citizens Council for Better Schools 


Probably the most pressing was 
his recent experience as High Com- 
missioner and then Ambassador to 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
during the course of which he spent 
almost as much time trying to ex- 
plain American education to Euro- 
peans as he spent trying to decipher 
what the Russians were up to in 
Berlin. 

He was also concerned about the 
new wave of criticism of American 
education, including what appeared 
to be a growing conviction that Rus- 
sian or European education was 
better and more effective. Mr. Con- 
ant refuses to enter into that fight 
head-on because the scientist in him 
(he’s one of the nation’s great chem- 
ists and served in that capacity in 
both World Wars) refuses to com- 
pare two objects that have so little 
in common. It was undoubtedly the 
scientist who decided on the course 
of fact-finding, even though he said 


from the outset, only half-jokingly, 
that he was studying the American 
high school in order to “crystallize 
my prejudices.” 

Still another reason—if a full- 
blown study of American high 
school education has to be justified 
—stemmed from his experience as 
president of Harvard University. 
During that time, he became in- 
creasingly aware of the importance 
of secondary public education. In 
fact, it was under his reign at Cam- 
bridge that Harvard faced some of 
the facts of life, such as the truth 
that more and more of its top stu- 
dents came from public schools and 
another truth that a private univer- 
sity has an, obligation to the second- 
ary school system of this country. 

There were two main prejudices 
that Mr. Conant held two years ago 
this month when he started his 
study. 

One, he was convinced that the 
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quality of public secondary educa- 
tion could be vastly improved with- 
in the existing framework of Amer- 
ican education. 

Two, he believed that our unique 
comprehensive high school, which 
sets Out to educate all the children 
of a community, was the mechanism 
on which we should concentrate for 
improvement. 

There were other convictions, 
such as a firm belief that small high 
schools are not capable of offering 
a first-rate (one of his favorite 
phrases) education to students of 
widely varying ability and differing 
vocational aims. But those, he felt, 
would come to light in the study. 

With a remarkably small staff, 
the 64-year-old scientist-statesman- 
educator started a_ three-pronged 
campaign that was to lead him on a 
20-state tour strenuous enough to 
dull the enthusiasm of a lesser 
trouper. 


First stage was study—“to crys- 
tallize my prejudices.” 


Second stage was a speaking tour 
—‘“to get others to share my preju- 
dices.” 


Third stage was distribution of 
the findings to school board mem- 
bers, school superintendents and lay- 
men so that they could act in unison. 


Two years and $375,000 later, 
the die is cast and as far as Mr. 
Conant is concerned, the rest is up 
to the public. This attitude is not 
cavalier; rather, it’s based on a life- 
time notion that, given the facts, the 
people will act in the right way. 

His report is dogmatic. He admits 
it. Although he also admits the im- 


possibility of generalizing about 


anything as diversified as American 
secondary education, he says that 
some facts are self-evident. On the 
basis of those, he makes his 22 very 
specific recommendations for im- 
proving the quality of American 
high school education. 

Don’t look for the beautiful, pol- 
ished prose that appeared in Mr. 
Conant’s’ earlier, _ philosophical 
books. Instead, look for a shirt- 
sleeves method of improving edu- 
cation in your community within 
the existing pattern. 


Only in America 


Although the findings are di- 
rected to the board members and 
administrators who can get the job 
done, Mr. Conant is sure the citizen 
is reading over the shoulders of the 
authorities. So he starts his report 
with a brief, concise, informative es- 
say on the unique characteristics of 
American education. He shows how 
it was and is shaped by our history 
and by our communities. Europeans 
told him it sounded like chaos but 
his unjaundiced claim for the right 
of local control and education serv- 
ing community needs is based on the 
facts that it works and it serves the 
nation well. 


The comprehensive high school 


If there are degrees of unique- 
ness, then the comprehensive high 
school, to Mr. Conant’s mind, is our 
most unique contribution to the his- 
tory of education. It’s in the chapter 
on that feature that he outlines the 
focus for his study. 

“I early decided in the course of 
arranging for this study that I would 
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“The number 
of small high 
schools must 
be drastically 
reduced” 


CONANT 


concentrate my attention primarily 
on high schools with a high degree 
of comprehensiveness. In _ these 
schools, more than one-half the 
students terminate their full-time 
education on graduation. . . . Pro- 
grams are also offered for those who 
have high academic ability.” 

He defines the comprehensive 
high school in terms of its three 
main objectives: 

“1. To provide a general educa- 
tion for all future citizens; 

2. To provide good elective 
programs for those who wish to 
use their acquired skills imme- 
diately on graduation; 

3. To provide satisfactory pro- 
grams for those whose vocations 
will depend on their subsequent 
education in a college or univer- 
sity.” 

The big question to be answered 
was this: Whether, under one roof, 
it is possible for a school to fulfill 
those three functions satisfactorily. 
If the answer was yes, then no radi- 
cal change in the basic pattern of 
American education would seem to 
be required. 

Mr. Conant’s answer is yes. 

In more detail, it’s “yes, if—” 

Here it is in his words: 

“T can sum up my conclusion in a 
few sentences. The number of small 
high schools must be drastically re- 
duced through district reorganiza- 
tion. Aside from this important 
change, ‘I believe . . . no radical alter- 
ation in American education is nec- 
essary in order to improve our public 
high schools.’ If all the high schools 
were functioning as well as some I 
have visited, the education of all 
American youth would be satisfac- 
tory, except for the study of foreign 
languages and the guidance of the 
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Small high schools must be consolidated through district reorganization 


more able girls. Most of the schools 
which I found unsatisfactory in one 
or more respects could become 
satisfactory by relatively minor 
changes, though I have no doubt 
that there are schools even of suffi- 
cient size where major improve- 
ments in organization and instruc- 
tion would be in order. If the 55 
schools I have visited, all of which 
have a good reputation, are at all 
representative of American public 
high schools, I think one general 
criticism would be in order: the 
academically talented student, as a 
rule, is not being sufficiently chal- 
lenged, does not work hard enough, 
and his or her program of academic 
subjects is not of sufficient range. 
The able boys too often specialize 
in mathematics and science to the 
exclusion of foreign languages and 
to the neglect of English and the so- 
cial studies. The able girls, on the 
other hand, too often avoid mathe- 
matics and science as well as the 
foreign languages . . . a correction 
of this situation in many instances 
will depend upon an altered atti- 
tude of the community quite as 
much as upon action by a school 
board or the school administration.” 
There it is, in general terms and 
in plain language. The language 
gets even plainer as he gets down to 
cases with 22 recommendations. 


Recommendation 1: 
The Counseling System 


The counseling system should be- 
gin in the elementary school and 
there should be continuity between 
that and the higher schools— 
whether they’re junior high, senior 
high, or whatever organization pre- 
vails. 

In the high school, there should 
be one full-time counselor for every 
250 or 300 pupils. These counselors 
should have teaching experience 
but they should also have training 


in guidance and they should devote 
themselves full-time to counseling. 

Since parental ambitions often 
cause more trouble than pupil moti- 
vation, the counselors should work 
closely with the parents as well as 
the students. 

The counselor should not only be 
on the lookout for the bright stu- 
dent, to spot him and guide him, but 
he should be sympathetic to the vo- 
cational program and not use that 
as a dumping ground for the slow 
readers. 


Recommendation 2: 
Individualized Programs 


No tracks for Mr. Conant. In- 
stead, each student should have an 
individualized elective program 
over and above the minimum gen- 
eral educational program required 
of all. Although it will turn out that 
many students of similar ability and 
vocational. interests will take the 
same program, there should be no 
labeling, such as “vocational,” 
“commercial” or “college prepara- 
tory” and there must be flexibility 
so that students can shift from one 
emphasis to another. 

Main reason for no labels seems 
to be Mr. Conant’s fear that prestige 
will attach to a clearly labeled aca- 
demic program and then parents 
will press to get their children into 
that track, whether the kids have 
the ability or not. Conversely, a 
stigma will be attached to other 
tracks, such as vocational. 


Recommendation 3: 


The Required Programs 
For All 


It’s here that Mr. Conant minces 
no words and, because of his defi- 
niteness, may be in for more fights 
on this point than on any other. 

He says that the requirements for 


graduation for all students should 
be as follows: 


@ Four years of English. 

@ Three or four years of social 
studies including two years of 
history (one of which should 
be American history) and a 
senior course in American 
problems or American govern-’ 
ment. 

@ One year of mathematics in the 
ninth grade (algebra or general 
mathematics). 

@ At least one year of science in 
the ninth or 10th grade which 
might be biology or general 
physical science. 


This academic program of nine 
or 10 courses with homework, to be, 
taken in four years, will occupy 
more than half the time of most 
students, whatever may be the elec- 
tive program. 

On electives, he says there should 
be at least seven more courses in ad- 
dition to physical education, with all 
urged to include art and music. The 
main thing to keep in mind with 
electives is that they be taken as a 
significant sequence leading either 
to the development of a marketable 
skill or to an academic future. 

Included in this recommendation 
is Mr. Conant’s feeling on passing 
or failing students. He recommends 
two policy decisions: 

1. In elective courses, students 
who do not meet the level of per- 
formance necessary for mastery of 
the subject should be failed. 

2. In required courses, students 
should be given a passing grade if 
they work to full capacity, whether 
or not they reach a certain level of 
achievement. 


Recommendation 4: 
Ability Grouping 


Students should be grouped ac- 
cording to ability by subject. 
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There should be three types of 
classes: one for the able in the sub- 
ject, one for the average, and an- 
other for very slow readers. But no 
across-the-board grouping. 

A child might be in the top sec- 
tion in English but the middle sec- 
tion in history or ninth-grade alge- 
bra. ‘ 

Of course, in those subjects 
chosen by a small fraction of the 
student body, such as advanced 
mathematics and 12th-grade phys- 
ics, ability grouping is going to be 
almost automatic if standards are 
kept high. The trouble will come in 
the lower grades, such as in ninth- 
grade algebra or biology. Here, 
courses should probably cover dif- 
ferent material and carry different 
labels. For the slow learners, biol- 
ogy may be taught as “life science” 
and the material tailored to the abil- 
ity of the class. Just don’t try to pass 
it off as straight biology. 

Similarly, those without the 
mathematical ability to handle 
physics might be offered “practical 
physics.” Unless something like this 
is done, says Mr. Conant, the 
course in physics would have to be 
watered down. 


Recommendation 5: 


A Supplement to a High 
School Diploma 


No more attendance certificates 
called diplomas for Mr. Conant. The 
diploma will mean completion of 
the required program for all, plus 
achievement of a specified level of 
knowledge in the elective subjects. 
Besides that, each student should be 
given a durable record of the 
courses studied and the grades ob- 
tained. Possibly this should be put 
on a card that will fit the wallet and 
employers should know of its exist- 
ence and ask to see it. 


Recommendation 6: 


English Composition 


“The time devoted to English 
composition during the four years 
Should occupy about half the total 
time devoted to the study of Eng- 
lish. Each student should be re- 
quired to write an average of one 
theme a week. Themes should be 
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corrected by the teacher.” To guar- 
antee adequate time for handling 
these themes, “no English teacher 
should be responsible for more than 
100 pupils.” 

Nothing could be more definite 
than that—and there’s more. 

“To test the ability of each stu- 
dent in English composition, a 
school-wide composition test should 
be given in every grade; in the ninth 
and 11th grades, these composition 
tests should be graded not only by 
the teacher but by a committee of 
the entire school. Those students 
who do not obtain a grade on the 
llth-grade test on composition 
which is commensurate with their 
ability as measured by an aptitude 
test should be required to take a 
special course in English composi- 
tion in the 12th grade.” 


Recommendation 7: 


Diversified Programs for 
the Development of 
Marketable Skills 


The layman may get lost here 
without learning more about the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the George- 


‘ Barden Act. But, without going into 


the distinctions between vocational 
programs as financed by Federal 
money with state-matching funds, 
and industrial arts programs, the 
main recommendations are these: 

All of these students in the voca- 
tional programs should take the re- 
quired general program, such as 
regular English, social studies, and 
other courses required for gradua- 
tion. 

These students should not be iso- 
lated from the others. Homerooms 
may be an effective means to this 
end. (More on homerooms in Rec- 
ommendation 20.) 

These courses, more than any 
others, should reflect the needs of 
the community and should be 
geared to both community desires 
and employment possibilities. Labor 
and management should be in on 
their planning. 

Broadly speaking, there will be 
this variety, depending on the type 
of community: 
® Clerical programs for girls, in- 
cluding typing, stenography and the 
use of clerical machines. 
= Home economics programs for 


girls which, through further work in 
college, could lead to the profession 
of dietician. 


® Vocational agriculwre if the com- | 
munity is rural. 


® Distributive education, involving 
work experience in retail shops, if 
the merchants are willing to work 
closely with the schools. 


= Trades and industrial programs, 
involving half a day in the 11th and 
12th grades. For each trade, there 
should be an advisory committee of 
management and labor people. 
When employment opportunities in 
a field are closed in that community, 
the course in that trade should be 
dropped. By the same token, when 
new opportunities open up, new 
vocational programs should be 
adopted. Those are decisions for the 
school management to make on the 
counsel of the advisory committees. 


= Industrial arts programs, which 
are really a survey of the different 
skilled trades involving the use of 
tools and the working of materials 
as diverse as leather, wood and 
metal, can be offered either alone or 
in the same school that’s offering 
strong vocational programs. When 
the latter situation prevails, accord- 
ing to Mr. Conant, both benefit, and 
the attitude in the industrial arts 
program is much more professional. 


Recommendation 8: 


Special Consideration for 
the Very Slow Readers 


In every school visited by the 
study staff (and, remember, they 





Labels must be avoided 


visited only those they were told 
were “good”’), a certain fraction of 
the entire 10th grade were boys and 
girls who read at grades several 
levels beneath their classmates. In 
fact, there might be as many as 10 
or 15% reading at fourth, fifth or 
sixth-grade levels. Putting a few of 
those students in each of the regular 
classes in English and the social 
studies, and hoping all would be 
well, proved a hopeless undertak- 
ing, according to Mr. Conant and 
the teachers with whom he talked. 

What they need instead are spe- 
cial teachers, using remedial read- 
ing techniques and special text- 
books. Although these students are 
not to be confused with the men- 
tally retarded, they need special 
provision. 

Commenting on the enormity and 
difficulty of this problem, Mr. Con- 
ant refuses to blame the elementary 
school. 

As he puts it, “The whole prob- 
lem of the instruction in the first 
eight grades and the relation of the 
inadequacies in this area to the 
problems of the high school is a sub- 
ject on which I have no basis to re- 
port in so far as the schools I visited 
are concerned.” 

He does say that the develop- 
ment of reading skill “must be a 
continuous process throughout the 
school years.” 

In other words, the reader can 
draw his own conclusions from the 
facts presented. 


Recommendation 9: 


The Programs of the 
Academically Talented 


First of all, a definition: the aca- 
demically talented are operationally 
defined as those who can study ef- 
fectively and rewardingly both for- 
eign languages and mathematics. 
Nationally, they will include the top 
15%. They’re not the gifted, who 
compose some 3% of the pupil 
population, nationally. But they’re 
well above average. 

First step in dealing with the 
academically talented is for the 
school to adopt a policy that will 
serve as a guide to the counselors. 

A minimum program for academ- 
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ically talented students is_ this: 

“Four years of mathematics, four 
years of one foreign language, three 
years of science, in addition to the 
required four years of English and 
three years of social studies; a total 
of 18 courses with homework to be 
taken in the four years. This pro- 
gram will require at least 15 hours 
of homework each week.” 

This is a minimum, and _ these 
students, thinks Mr. Conant, could 
easily handle 20 or more courses. 
And, if the school would organize 
on a seven or eight-period day (see 
Recommendation 12), at least one 
more course without homework 
could also be scheduled each year. 

Once you have such a policy on 
the education of the academically 
talented, you have two immediate 
problems. The first, and toughest, is 
to identify these students early. The 
second is to develop a program for 
the next lower 10 or 20% who 
could take a very similar but less 
rigorous one. 

Lest anyone call his minimum 
program a “track,” Mr. Conant has- 
tens to point out that nothing should 
prevent counselors from advising 
exceptional programs in exceptional 
cases; for example, a student with 
unusual musical aptitude, might 
substitute musical theory and com- 
position for 12th-grade mathematics 
and 12th-grade science. 

In general, however, Mr. Conant 
feels that these academically tal- 
ented students should add to their 
minimum program rather than make 
substitutions. He has been in schools 
in which none of these students are 
taking as many as 20 and 21 courses 
with homework in four years. 

It’s obvious that Mr. Conant’s 
heart is in this area. He makes a 
strong plea for the academically 
talented, pointing out that these stu- 
dents have potentialities shared 
with only a relatively few contem- 
poraries. If these potentialities are 
not brought out in high school, 
many of these bright students either 
will never have another chance or 
doors will be closed to them in the 
future. For example, without mathe- 
matics and science in high school, it 
will be almost impossible for them 
to take a pre-medical or engineer- 
ing course in college. If mastery of a 


foreign language is not attained in 
high school, it may never be at. 
tained. 

Furthermore, there’s the ques. 
tion of the loss to the nation. “It is 
in the national interest,” says Mr, 
Conant, “to have them develop 
their capacities to the full and to 
start this development as early as 
possible.” 


Recommendation 10: 
Highly Gifted Pupils 


If there are too few of these 
highly gifted students (there are 
only 3% nationally) to warrant 
special classes, a guidance officer 
should take them over almost in a 
tutorial capacity. They ought to be 
identified in the seventh grade or 
even earlier. 

If there are enough for a special 
class, they should take courses that 
are part of the Advanced Placement 
Program. This is the idea, spon- 
sored by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, which allows a 
12th-grade student to take college 
courses and, after suitable exami- 
nations, to obtain college credit. A 
side benefit, says Mr. Conant, is 
that such a program raises the whole 
tone of the academic program. 


Recommendation 11: 


The Academic Inventory 


The school board should ask the 
superintendent to provide an annual 
academic inventory which would 
examine the programs elected by 
the academically talented students 
during their four years. 

Examination of the summary of 
the inventory will show to what ex- 
tent the academically talented pu- 
pils have studied the subjects they 
should have studied, and will rough- 
ly measure the efficacy of the 
counseling system. This inventory of 
the graduating class might well be 
published each year. 

(The Appendix of Mr. Conant’s 
book gives details on how to prepare 
an academic inventory. Further 
help is available from the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, 
NM. 5.) 


continued on page 80 
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How many students can your secondary school building really 
hold? 350? 400? 500? Do you know how to find out? Here’s a proven 
technique. Apply it to yourschooland you may be in for a surprise. 


I-ditor’s note: For the past 10 years the class- 
room squeeze has been growing tighter and 
tighter—and experts predict that the next dec- 
ade will be worse. With school population con- 
tinuing to increase at a faster pace than borrow- 
ing power in most districts, .an already serious 
problem threatens to become critical. Can we do 
anything right now to ease the situation? The 
answer is “yes.” We must be sure we are making 
the best and most effective use of the school 
space we already have, and we must plan fu- 
ture schools that are flexible and adequate for 
our expanding needs. 


The key to this approach is to figure out— 
exactly—how many pupils an existing school 
building—or a new one being planned—can 
accommodate under the specific curriculum 
offered to the students. This won’t provide dol- 
lars—but it will minimize the dollars needed. 

In this article we present a tested method 
for computing the true practical capacity of a 
secondary school building. The formula was de- 
veloped in 1952 by Dr. M. J. Conrad, now head 
of the School Plant Division of the Bureau of 


- Educational Research and Service at Ohio State 


University. Here is what this formula can do: 





1. Permit you to compute the true capacity of an 
existing school building in terms of the specific cur- 
riculum that is taught. 

2. Pinpoint present space inadequacies and indicate 
in what curriculum areas additional space must be 
made available. 


3. Show you where—in what subject areas—excess 
space, if any, exists. 

4. Predetermine what effect a specific curriculum 
change will have upon operating capacity. 

5. Finally, makes it possible for you to assess the 
adequacy and flexibility of a proposed new school 
building while it is still in the blueprint stage. 


A more detailed and comprehensive presentation 


of the capacity formula is available in Dr. Conrad's 
“Manual for Determining the Operating Capacity of 
Secondary School Buildings,” published by the Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service of Ohio State 
University. (price: $1.) 

There are two important features of this formula 
that should be remembered. First, it deals mathe- 
matically with a given set of facts and is, therefore, 
more nearly objective than most efforts to determine 
capacity. Second, while the collection and preparation 
of the necessary information is a time-consuming and 
tedious job, it requires no special training. The task 
would, as a matter of fact, be an excellent assignment 
for a citizens’ committee working in conjunction with 
the principal or curriculum director. 





THE CAPACITY FORMULA 


The capacity formula below is based on one funda- 
mental assumption: true secondary school building ca- 
pacity is affected by curriculum as well as by the 
physical dimensions of the structure itself. 
Here’s the formula—a simple mathematical propo- 
sition—with an explanation of what it means. 


TS x DS x Tx E 
BC = 





PP 


BC stands for building capacity—the number of pupils 
that can be handled under a specific curriculum. 

TS is the total number of teaching stations in a given 
subject area. (A teaching station is defined as a 
room or area in which one teacher can handle a 
given number of pupils in a specific activity.) 

DS is the desirable average class size for the particu- 
lar subject area. 


T is the total number of effective periods of instruction 
per week in the schedule of classes. 

E is the average school enrollment for a given period. 

PP is the average total number of pupil periods of 
instruction per week in the given subject area for 
the same period of time. 

Obviously a great deal of information must be gath- 
ered before the formula can be applied. To simplify the 
organization of this material five form sheets have 
been developed. They are: 


Form! Total enrollment data 

Form 2 Subject enrollment data 

Form 3. Basic data on instructional rooms 
Form 4. Capacity calculation 

Form5 Auxiliary facilities 


To illustrate how these forms are used, and how 
the formula is applied, here are highlights from an 
actual capacity study. This example includes informa- 
tion on the educational program and the physical plant 
of a secondary school in a small-city school district in 
northern Ohio. 


ad 


Case History of a Capacity Study 


Form 1: total enrollment data 


Form 1 is a listing, by grades, of 
the enrollment figures for the past 
five years, the total of each of those 
years, the average enrollment for 
each grade and the average total en- 
rollment. 


Form 2: Subject enrollment data 


On this sheet are recorded de- 
tailed subject enrollments for the 
same five-year period for which total 
enrollments were listed in Form 1. 
Subjects have been arranged ac- 
cording to areas which require spe- 
cialized facilities. Since some class- 
rooms were used interchangeably 
for such subjects as mathematics, so- 
cial studies, and language arts, these 
were considered “academic,” rather 
than special-use rooms. 

Science, chemistry, and physics 
have been treated first independent- 
ly, and then added to the other data 
for the science subject area. This 
step was necessary because facilities 
which may be used for general sci- 
ence or biology classes are inade- 
quate for the extensive laboratory 
work required of chemistry and 
physics students. Through this meth- 
od the capacity limit of the more 
specialized facilities may be deter- 
mined separately, after which the 
capacity limit of the combined sci- 
ence facilities may be determined. 
(These limits appear in Column 8 of 
Form 4. Note that while facilities 
for extensive laboratory work are 
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ample, science facilities as a whole 
actually limit the total operating 
capacity of the building.) 

Form 2 shows, in addition to the 
number of pupils enrolled in a sub- 
ject, the grade in which it is taught 
and the number of instruction pe- 
riods per week. The last four col- 
umns show how these figures are 
converted into “adjusted pupil pe- 
riods of instruction per week.” 

Column 6 shows an adjustment 
where the ratio of subject enrollment 
to total enrollment is clearly not a 
constant. 

For example, the average enroll- 
ment in driver education has been 
adjusted upward since school au- 
thorities believe that this represents 
the most probable number, out of 
602 pupils, that would be enrolled 
in this subject area at any one time. 
Since speech is no longer offered in 
either the seventh or eighth grades, 
this average has been adjusted to 
zero. On the other hand speech en- 
roliment in grades ninth through 12 
has been adjusted to 22, the average 
for the last four years, since it was 
clear that the 1947-48 enrollment 
was inconsistent with the general 
pattern. 

Column 7 shows the actual (or 
adjusted) pupil periods of instruc- 
tion per week for each subject. The 
science area contains the only ma- 
jor adjustment. Chemistry and phys- 
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School District X Buildin Y 
(1) (2) 
Enrollments for Past Five Years 
Grade (4) Average 
(3) (5) 
1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
o neueae 98 113 85 115 108 104 
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- 6ctareee 105 91 95 91 99 96 
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Form 1: Total enrollment 


ics require 7 hours of instruction 
per week. Since 7 will not divide 
evenly into 40 (the total number of 
possible periods per week), not ev- 
ery available pupil period can be 
utilized. The figure 8 rather than 7 
corrects for the loss of five periods 
due to scheduling. 

The final steps involve multiply- 
ing the figures in Column 6 (ad- 
justed average subject enrollment) 
by the figures in Column 7 (ad- 
justed periods of instruction per 
week) to arrive at the adjusted pu- 
pil periods of instruction in each 


Form 2: Subject enrollment 


subject. Those figures are entered in 
Column 8. 

The last computation on Form 2 
is adding the adjusted pupil periods 
of instruction of the separate sub- 
jects in each subject area. These to- 
tals are entered under Column 9 on 
Form 2. 


Form 3: instructional rooms data 


* Form 3 lists the number, location 
and dimensions of each instructional 
room in the school building. In addi- 

continued on page 90 
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ERE 
Subject Enrollments for . ; . Total Ad- 
Subj : Grade Periods Past Five Years Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted justed Pupil 
ubject Area Subjects Average Periods Pupil : 
: : Place- per Week (s) . : Periods per 
(c.g. science) (c.g. chemistry) aan of Subject 5 Subject per Week Periods Week by 
") (2) (3) (4) | 1947-| 1948-| 1949-| 1950-| 1951-| Aver- — of at “so Subject Area 
48 | 49 | 5o | st , 52 | age 7 (9) 
ee English 7-12 5 588 | 576 | 564 | 605 | 639 | 594 594 5 2,970 
Speech 7 5 13 o °° ° ° ° 5 ° 
Speech 9-12 5 8 19 15 21 34 22 5 110 
Driver Education 9-12 ~ ° ° 6 8 14 14 5 70 
Mathematics 7-8 5 193 | 208 182 | 204 | 228 | 203 203 5 1,015 
—_—" a 
— ——_ ee ee ee el 
=_ — ay) 102 90 107 106 1006 100 : 200 
Sr. High Boys 9-12 2 97 | 102 90 | 107 99 99 2 198 788 
Science— 
Extensive Lab........... Chemistry 11 9 48 44 35 37 25 38 38 8g 304 
Physics 12 7 21 12 14 20 13 16 16 & 128 432 
Niitieesnss<iooecenae Science 7 5 113 | 139 92 | 119 | 118 | 222 112 5 560 
Science 8 s 80 99 98 76 | 108 92 92 5 460 
Senior Science 12 5 32 o © ° ° 6 ° * ° 
Biology 10 5 84 67 76 59 43 66 66 5 330 
General Science 9 .s 66 47 6 6: | 58 60 60 5 300 1,650 
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The “new look” 


Summer schools 


All over the country, summer sessions are being added to pro- 
vide for the needs of both the academically talented and those 
who need remedial help. Here’s the program in Newton, Mass., 
with details of costs, how it’s handled, and whom it helps. 


= «= a There’s nothing new about 
the idea of summer school. For years 
almost every large city provided 
some sort of a “make-up” program 
during July and August for children 
who had failed courses during the 
previous year. 

Today, in both large and small 
districts, the emphasis has changed. 
The “new look” is a summer ses- 
sion populated, for the most part, by 
average or talented students who are 
seeking the chance to take subjects 
they might not be able to schedule 
in the crowded curriculum of the 
typical high school year. 

The new trend is often labeled 
“enrichment”—an unfortunate word 
since it implies something “extra but 
not essential.” Actually, this use of 
the summer months is but another 
symptom of an underlying effort to 
curb the extravagant waste of pre- 
cious time and facilities that has 
sometimes characterized American 
education. Few children need or 
really want 10 weeks of undirected 
idleness. Our schools, themselves, 
should be better utilized. And our 
teachers, for the most part, welcome 
the opportunity to work year-round 
in the profession of their choice. 

In Newton, Mass., a longer school- 
year is being approached gradually 
—in fact, if not by intention. The 


vehicle is Newton’s burgeoning sum- 
mer high school, a six-week pro- 
gram which last year enrolled 1,200 
students, 564 from Newton High 
School, the rest from other schools in 
Newton and near-by communities. 
With a regular enrollment of 3,000 
students, Newton High thus has 19% 
of its students on an 11-month 
school-year. 

To achieve this, Newton solved 
two problems that may be perplex- 
ing your summer school. First, it of- 
fers courses that appeal not only to 
make-up students, but to its whole 
spectrum of students, including 
those with the highest academic rat- 
ings. Second, its entire summer 
school program has been made fi- 
nancially self-supporting. 

The results are evident in the sta- 
tistics. Summer school enrollment, 
for example, has nearly doubled in 
the last two years. In 1958 a staff of 
43 teachers and 25 interns (see be- 
low) taught 66 classes in 25 sub- 
jects. Operating income topped $28,- 
000, with a profit (applied to other 
school operations) of over $5,000. 

To get behind these statistics, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT interviewed 
Raymond Rogers, Jr., an assistant 
principal of Newton High School and 
director of the city’s 1958 summer 
school. 


brings 1,200 students 
“~~ back to school for six 
weeks in the summer? What 
are they looking for? What 
are you offering them? 
ROGERS: There’s been a tremendous 
shift here in the last few years. When 
the summer school opened back in 
1941, its job was to salvage students 
who'd failed courses. 
Those days, nearly everyone who 
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“We urge parents not to pressure 
their children into summer school 
... the pace is too fast.” 





t registered was making up a failure. ment was just over 600. In 1957 we _ students take two courses: that’s six 
's Last year that figure was down to brought in four academic credit hours work a day, every day. 
x 25%. courses and enrollment jumped to We send a report on grades to 
i Let me put it this way: of every 840. Last year we had 12 of our own parents at mid-session. At the end, 
it four students in the summer school _ credit courses plus five from Har- we send a report both to the parents 
last year, one was making up a fail- | vard-Newton, and the enrollment and to the student’s school, if he’s 
. ure and two were trying to upgrade _—-was:-_ 11,200. not from Newton. On the college 
i the passing marks they got during ” records, Newton reports both the 
the regular session—not just up- @Q About the remedials, do you tell original grade and his make-up 
. them to come to summer school? 














grade, but get a better foundation 
for the next year’s work. The fourth 
student was taking a course for the 
first time, either to learn a skill or 
just for his own enrichment. 


Then you offer both 

review courses and 

courses which are new 
material? 


ROGERS: Right. Last year, for review 
and make-up, we offered 23 courses 
in five subject-areas—English, lan- 
guages, math, science and social 
sciences. Then there were 12 credit 
courses: credit only for students tak- 
ing them for the first time. And we 
had five new courses, also for credit, 
under what we call the Harvard- 
Newton program (See box for 
course listings.) 

These credit courses have really 
built up the school. In 1956, when 
our only credit courses were typing 
and driver education, our enroll- 
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ROGERS: No. We don't tell anyone 


to come; it’s their own choice. Some-- 


times a guidance counselor will 
point out the possibility, but the de- 
cision is strictly up to the students. 
In fact, we charge tuition; if we re- 
quired students to come, it would 
have to be free. 

Summer school isn’t right for ev- 
ery student, even if he seems to need 
it academically. Some of them have 
trouble adjusting to school; what 
they really need in the summer is a 
change of occupation. We even urge 
parents not to pressure their chil- 
dren into summer school, because 
the pace is fast and a student here 
against his will just won’t succeed. 


Q About the pace, how fast is it? 
ROGERS: Most of our courses meet 
for two hours, five mornings a week. 
They’re reviewing the fundamentals 
of a full-year course, so they don’t 
waste ‘much time. The homework 
runs about an hour a day, and many 


grade from summer school. 


What about § disci- 
7 pline? Do you have 
“~~ much trouble? 


ROGERS: Not much. In fact, we find 
that some of our unstable boys re- 
spond better to summer school than 
to the regular session. There are 
reasons. The first is that students 
pay to come to the school. I’m very 
much in favor of that, especially for 
disciplinary students. It makes a ter- 
rific difference in their attitude to- 
ward their work. 

At the first assembly, I remind 
them of the rules. I tell them we 
have to cover a lot of work ina 
short time, and that we don’t have 
time for second chances and deten- 
tion. Every student is expected to 
live up to the rules. 

Basically, the teachers handle dis- 
cipline. If a student is sent. to the of- 
fice just once, we notify his parents. 
If it happens again, he’s dropped 
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“The summer school is selt- 
supporting—last year we had 
a surplus of just over $5000.” 





from the school immediately. 


Q How many did you drop last 
year? 

ROGERS: Just three—out of 1,200. 
And in that 1,200 were a number of 
students—including 36 from New- 
ton—who’d been in serious disci- 
plinary trouble during the regular 
session. 

We’ve found from the histories of 
unstable boys that most of their 
trouble comes when they’re not kept 
busy—between classes, in the lunch- 
room, during homeroom periods and 
study halls. We don’t have these 
times in summer school. Then again, 
they have just two teachers—only 
two personalities to adjust to. The 
pace is fast, and they get out at 
noon: they don’t have time to get 
restless. Some of our real hellions 
find a source of work here, and near- 
ly all of them gain confidence in the 
school situation. 

One other point, probably the 
most important. Coming to summer 
school is their chance to make a deci- 


sion—to do something they know 
their parents will like. It lets them be 
on the good side for a change. May- 
be they don’t really want to come, 
but they do come, because it’s a 
chance to make their parents happy. 


You said before that 

most of your courses 

run two hours a day. 
How do you schedule? 
ROGERS: The periods run from 8 
a.m. to 10 a.m. and from 10 a.m. 
to noon. A few courses run four 
hours a day, straight through from 
8-12, with almost unlimited home- 
work. Those are courses of our own 
creation, in American history, and 
the five Harvard-Newton courses for 
our top students. They offer two 
full semesters work—and a full 
year’s credit—in just the six weeks. 
Q Are these courses part of the 
summer school? 
ROGERS: Administratively they’re 
integrated into our operation. Har- 
vard sets them up and hires the 
teachers, but as far as the student is 
concerned, they’re part of our regu- 
lar operation. 


You’ve mentioned the 

Harvard-Newton pro- 

gram several times. 
Exactly what is it? 
ROGERS: The Harvard-Newton sum- 
mer program is a teacher-training 
venture run jointly by the Newton 
Public Schools and Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. It gives undergraduates and re- 
cent graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges a head-start on their training 
for elementary and secondary school 
teaching. 

These college students (“interns”) 
work in classrooms each morning 
during a six-week summer session, 
observing expert teachers and usu- 
ally teaching some classes them- 
selves. In the afternoon they take 
formal courses in education. 

Under the program, classes are 
set up on every grade level, so long 
as a sufficient number of students 
volunteer. There is a slight tuition 
charge and no credit is given for the 
courses, but students benefit from 
specialized instruction by expert 
teachers—and by interns under 
their direction—in both regular and 
unusual subject-areas. 


Before 1958, the program had 
made only tentative incursions into 
the senior high school level. In that 
year, for the first time, courses were 
offered for full credit in five sub- 
ject-areas. (Two English preview 
courses were offered without credit.) 
By attending classes every morning 
from 8-12 and concentrating on in- 
tensive homework assignments, the 
students covered an entire school- 
year’s work in their course in six 
weeks. 

Enrollment was limited to able 
students, and Newton’s highest col- 
lege-preparatory standards were 
maintained. Each course carried five 
credits (one unit). 


Q Isn’t this a rugged load for sum- 
mer work? 


ROGERS: These courses were frankly 
experimental. I don’t know of any 
other school trying it. The students 
become totally immersed in one sub- 
ject with no distractions. They “live” 
the course for six weeks. 

These courses may open the way 
to some of our most talented students 
picking up enough credit to start 
college a year earlier. In other cases, 
a good showing in the Harvard-New- 
ton courses might qualify a student 
for an Advanced Placement class in 
that subject-area during the regular 
session. 


Q Judging from this one year, 
would you say these courses are a 
success? 

ROGERS: Yes. The students got top 
instruction, and it’s amazing the 
amount of work these kids will 
do. Far more than an average stu- 
dent during the regular session. And 
comprehension was high: more than 
80% of these students scored in the 
99th percentile on a national stand- 
ard. 

From now on, whether Harvard 
is in on this or not, we'll offer these 
courses anyway. We might have had 
trouble selling them to the commu- 
nity without Harvards backing, but 
now the precedent is set. 


Let’s get into finances 
for a minute. What in- 
come do you _ get? 
What expenses do you 
have? 
ROGERS: The income is nearly all 
from tuitions, with a few odd ac- 
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counts, such as receipts for lost 
books. The charges run $16 for a 
two-hour course, $38 for a four-hour 
course. We charge a little more for 
lab courses. Students from outside 
Newton pay $2 or $3 more a course, 
except on the Harvard-Newton pro- 
gram. We give a limited refund to 
students who cancel before a cer- 
tain date. 

As for expenses, the biggest is 
teachers’ salaries. We pay them $100 
a week for the six weeks: that cov- 
ers four hours teaching in the morn- 
ing, and correction and preparation 
at night. 

Q Do you use Newton teachers ex- 
clusively? 

ROGERS: We want the best teachers 
we can get. We feel we have good 
ones here, and we do give them 
preference, but we also go outside. 
And this is important: we don’t com- 
mit ourselves until the class material- 
izes. We hire the teachers between 
January and March, but our letters 
say, in effect, you’re hired providing 
the class materializes. 

Q How large are your classes? 


ROGERS: We try to keep them around 
25, never over 30. We don’t set up a 
class for less than 19 students, but 
that’s not usually a problem. Last 
year we expected about 900 stu- 
dents in all and almost that many 
showed up the first day of registra- 
tion alone. We had to give them 
numbers and make them wait their 
turns outside. And I had to look 
fast for additional teachers. 


Teachers’ salaries are 

your biggest expense. 

What about supplies, 
administrative costs, lights, 
extra janitorial services? 
ROGERS: We’re completely self-sup- 
porting in all these ways. The only 
thing we don’t pay is a share of the 
building rent. The community do- 
nates that, but in a way it gets its 
money back from the fewer repeats 
—the more economical operation 
during the regular session. 
Q The summer school is completely 
self-supporting? 
ROGERS: We had a surplus of just 
over $5,000 last year. The money 
isn’t held for the summer school, 

continued on page 100 
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CRS YET 


Do you need 
a kitchen 
in every school? 


A quiet revolution in food service methods 


has been provided by the central kitchen 


concept. Here are pertinent facts you can 


use to study its potential in your district. 


By RICHARD FLAMBERT 





About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner 
in the firm of Flambert and Flambert, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis, the nation’s largest organiza- 
tion of food service consultants specializing in 
schools and institutions. Among the firm’s clients 
are the school districts of Los Angeles; Portland, 
Ore.; Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz.; Newark, Ohio; 
West Hartford, Conn.; Charlotte, N. C.; Kirks- 
ville and Webster Groves in Mo., and Levittown, 
N. J. 


= es @ How much docs a school 
kitchen cost? Let’s consider an aver- 
age situation. 

The average size of an elemen- 
tary school kitchen, including store- 
room, refrigeration, dish room and 
service counter, is 1,500 square feet. 
The cost of constructing this food 
service part of a building averages 
$18 a square foot, and includes 
everything but equipment. The cost 
of equipment, plus incidentals such 
as utensils, trays, etc., is approxi- 
mately $15,000. 

It therefore requires a capital in- 
vestment of $42,000 to build and 
equip a kitchen and service area 
which will function for not more 
than two hours a day for an average 
of 175 days a year. (This, of course, 
is in addition to the dining room or 
multi-purpose room, which may 
cost from $10 to $15 a square foot). 

In the average high school, the 
food service area is even larger— 
about 3,500 square feet. The aver- 
age cost of building is $20 a square 
foot including everything but equip- 
ment. The equipment, including 
utensils, china, etc., averages around 
$30,000. This means that a second- 
ary school cafeteria costs $100,000 
to build, not counting the dining 
area. 

In view of the fact that the total 
food service area is utilized for only 
part of the school day, and then by 
only a portion of the students, many 
school boards and superintendents 
understandably question the ad- 
visability of continuing this type of 
program, especially when subsidiza- 
tion by the district is frequently 
necessary. 


Space problems 


In addition to the enormous cost 
of building, there is also the prob- 
lem of poorly designed kitchens and 
service areas. It is often impossible 
for a large group of children to be 
served quickly. In addition to these 
problems another one arises—that 
of the success or failure of a cafe- 
teria possibly depending upon the 
ability of an individual cook. 

In many school districts separate 
faculty serving lines have been in- 
stalled, plus faculty dining rooms, 
frequently resulting in higher labor 
costs and higher food costs. 
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The school lunch program for 
some years has been dependent to 
some extent upon the availability of 
surplus commodities and Federal 
and state subsidies. With rising food 
and payroll costs many school dis- 
tricts have fought a losing battle to 
keep the cafeteria program in the 
black. 


Central kitchens 


Throughout the years construc- 
tive ideas have been advanced for 
ameliorating these conditions. One 
idea which has proven to be ex- 
tremely successful has been the 
use of central kitchens. A central 
kitchen is simply a kitchen set up 
in a school, or in a separate build- 
ing, which prepares food for more 
than one school. 

This program has taken many 
forms. In some districts students 
from several nearby schools come 
to the central one for their meals. 
More frequently, food prepared in 
a central kitchen is loaded into 
combination hot and cold food carts 
which are placed in a truck and 
transported to “receiving” schools. 
The carts are taken from the truck, 
wheeled into the serving areas of 
the receiving schools and a plate 
lunch is served directly from the 
carts. 

In some cases, vacuum cans are 
used instead of carts. Pans of food 
are filled from the cans and trans- 
ferred to a serving counter for dish- 
up and services. In other cases, food 
is delivered in serving pans and 
transferred directly to the serving 
counter. In still others only hot food 
is prepared in the central kitchen 
and sent to the receiving schools. 
The rest of the food is prepared in 
individual kitchens. 

Whatever method is used, the im- 
portant result should be a saving of 
space, equipment and manpower or 
the technique cannot be called suc- 
cessful. We have seen instances 
where central kitchens have cost 
more to build and maintain than in- 
dividual kitchens because the plans 
were not conceived and executed 
properly, or because of lack of in- 
terest on the part of school officials 
and faculty. 

The advantages of a_ central 
kitchen are numerous: 
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A central kitchen handling 10,000 meals a day 


There are more than 
12,000 square feet in 
this elaborate central 

kitchen designed to 
serve 32 schools. 


Food pans move along a 
belt, are filled with food 
pumped from kettles. 


Belts carry filled pans 
from four separate 
departments to the cart 
area. Notice balcony 
in rear for visitors. 


Cart loading area 
looks like a massive 
parking lot for pans. 
Note overhead rails 

for heating carts. 


























Food service can be directly from carts or in cafeteria. 


® Better purchasing and account- 
ing controls are possible. 


@ Individual cafeteria managers 
are not required, and the cooking 
procedures are concentrated in one 
place. 


™ Greater uniformity of finished 
product is achieved. 


® Quality control and portion con- 
trol are more readily obtained. 


@ Savings are achieved in labor 
cost due to the serving of more 
meals per man hour. 

™ There are fewer left-overs and 
waste, resulting in lower food cost. 


@ Organizing and training one staff 
for the central kitchen is easier than 
training several staffs for individual 
cafeterias. 


@ One person is responsible for all 
phases of the operation. 

® Research in new dishes and tech- 
nological advantages in equipment 
are more feasible. 

@ Savings are effected in space 
and equipment when the central 
kitchen is properly planned. 

What are the disadvantages? 
Among criticisms leveled against 
central kitchens are: 
= The cost of building a central 
kitchen is frequently more than the 
total sum of individual kitchens. 
# No provision is made for special 
food for the faculty. 
™ There is no choice in food for 
different nationality groups. Every- 
one gets the same food. 
®@ The human touch is missing. 

& The food loses its attractiveness 
and nutrition because of transporta- 
tion and multiple handling. 


® Receiving = schools 


frequently 
over-order and the 


extra food is 
52 


either thrown out or given as sec- 
onds. 


® Receiving schools’ food service 
areas are not designed to receive 
carts, and remodeling is frequently 
necessary, at considerable cost. 
With the exception of the second 
and third points, none of these criti- 
cisms is completely valid in a prop- 
erly organized food service pro- 
gram. The cost of the central 
kitchen seldom exceeds the cost of 
several individual kitchens, even 
with in-expert planning. In those 
rare cases where it does, the savings 
affected through centralized opera- 
tions still more than offset the ad- 
ditional cost of a central location. 
It is true that the faculty gets less 
individual attention in the central- 
ized set up. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the school 
lunch program is for the children. 


Moreover, adults and children eat 


the same menu at home quite com- 
patibly. Why not at school? 

No one can deny that a central 
kitchen means a standardized menu 
for all locations. Realistically, how- 
ever, under any circumstances it is 
difficult to allow a free choice with 
a 25¢ to 35¢ plate lunch, including 
milk, and still meet food and pay- 
roll costs. If a menu is properly 
planned, there should be sufficient 
variety to provide most children 
with food that will be acceptable 
and nutritious. 

Loss of the “human touch” is fre- 
quently cited by people hostile to 
the central kitchen idea. This is a 
straw man. The children themselves 
are in contact with the food servers 
—not the preparers. If the human 
touch is missing, it has nothing to 
do with a central kitchen. 

Many years ago it was true that 





the transportation of food affected 
its attractiveness. Today, with mod- 
ern, specially designed carts and 
vacuum cans, that condition no 
longer exists. 

So far as increased waste is con- 
cerned, in a well-organized central 
program a close count of meals to 
be served at each outlying location 
is given to the central kitchen. 
There is little waste. In fact, in most 
central kitchen programs, waste is 
reduced. 

Finally, it is true that some re- 
ceiving schools are not designed to 
receive food carts when delivered. 
This is less true of modern schools 
where a loading platform is found 
adjacent to the kitchen. When the 
situation does exist, however, an in- 
expensive ramp can generally be 
built to handle the carts when de- 
livered. 


Preparing for a central kitchen 


Before a central kitchen is built 
a number of questions must be an- 
swered: 

1. How many schools will there 
be? How many students, and what 
anticipated percentage of participa- 
tion? 

2. Where will it be located—in a 
separate building centrally located, 
in a new secondary school, or a 
remodeled existing building? 

3. How large should it be—one 
for the entire district, or two or 
three smaller ones? 

4. What type of menu is desired 
—Type A lunch, all plate lunches, 
a la carte, or a combination of these? 

5. What will the selling price of 
the meal be? 

6. What kind of container will be 
used for transporting the food— 
vacuum cans, pans with tight fitting 
lids, combination hot and cold food 
carts? 

7. How will the food be served at 
the receiving schools? 

8. How will the dishes, trays and 
utensils be sanitized? 

Here is how these questions were 
answered in three districts with 
which our firm is working: 


Case history: Kirksville, Mo. 


The first example is a school dis- 
trict in Missouri. At present the dis- 
continued on page 94 
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How to use mechanized accounting 
ina small but growing district 


Here’s a detailed exposition of what one school district 
is accomplishing with a single accounting machine. Compare 
its cost and results with your present program. 


By AUSTIN H. SHELDON, 


District Clerk and Business Manager 
West Babylon, N. Y. 


= oe o Lhroughout the thousands 
of “small” school districts in the 
United States, a new problem has 
been growing as these districts 
and their budgets grow. That prob- 
lem is one of providing modern ac- 
counting procedures able to keep 
track of the thousands of dollars in- 
volved in budgetary accounting. It 
isn’t just a matter of “bookkeeping.” 
Assuming that you can have enough 
hands, you can get the job done. 
The “problem” lies in the two re- 
sults of this method—high clerical 
cost and inadequate (and slow) fi- 
nancial control. 

Last year we were faced with this 
problem of inadequate bookkeeping 
facilities. We’ve solved it by switch- 
ing from pen-and-ink methods to 
mechanized accounting. This change 
was accomplished by installing an 
accounting machine especially de- 
signed for school district accounting. 
Results have been startling. On this 
single machine, one operator does 


our bookeeping, including: ' One Sensimatic operator is able to handle all district accounting. In fact, 
1. Vouchers payable, with simulta- _ this single, compact file contains all the financial records for the whole district. 
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neous preparation of check, 
check register, voucher register 
and schedule of bills. 

2. Encumbrances and_ expense 
journal and ledger, also done 
simultaneously. 

3. Monthly budget report. 

4. Cash receipts journal and rev- 
enue ledgers, also prepared si- 
multaneously. 

5. General ledger fund. 

6. Payroll check, check statement, 
earnings ledger and payroll 
journal, with certified copy ac- 
ceptable by state retirement 
board, all done simultaneously. 

7. Tax reports 941-A and W-2. 


Why we mechanized 


The Union Free School District 
No. 2 of West Babylon, N. Y. 
is one of the largest in this area. 
There are five schools in our dis- 
trict, four of which are elementary, 
and one a junior high school which 
now serves as a junior-senior high 
school. We are presently planning 
to build a senior high school. Enroll- 
ment is now just short of 5,000 stu- 
dents. Our total staff of teaching and 
non-teaching personnel numbers ap- 
proximately 350 persons. 

Between 1948 and 1951, our 
budget had increased 10 times. It 
has increased an additional 10 times 
since 1951 to the present. These tre- 
mendous increases were just too 
much for our slow, outmoded, pen- 
and-ink bookkeeping system to han- 
dle. 

The old methods were the stand- 
ard, one-job-one-ledgerbook- 
at-a-time procedures. Unfortunately, 
hand-posting, tedious totalling and 
various duplication-of-effort prac- 
tices just could not supply the neces- 
sary statistical information as accu- 
rately or as rapidly as required. We 
needed speed and accuracy. With 
our modern, automated accounting 
system, we have realized this goal. 


How the new system works 


Basically, here’s how our new ac- 
counting system operates: 

Vouchers payable and check writ- 
ing are done twice per month. In 
this operation, vendor’s invoices are 
filed alphabetically and posted just 
prior to the bi-weekly school board 
meetings at which time they are ap- 
proved. In the machine operation, 
the voucher check is prepared simul- 
taneously with the voucher register. 
First, the machine operator types 
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in the item description, then lists the 
purchase order number, budget ex- 
pense code, invoice number, invoice 
amount and discount, if any. When 
all invoices for one vendor have 
been posted, the machine automati- 
cally computes and prints the net 
amount due in the appropriate col- 
umn. 

Printed next to the invoice amount 
is a small italic code numeral which 
corresponds to one of our nine ma- 
jor budget categories or expense 
classifications. When the voucher 
posting is completed, we receive a 
total for each of these major ex- 
pense categories. 

To post the check, the operator 
merely indexes the check number 
and machine-types the vendor’s 
name and address. By depressing a 
motor bar, the machine automati- 
cally completes the check posting. It 
prints the check amount with the 
usual zeros protection, the date, net 
amount of the check and moves 
into position to prepare the schedule 
of bills. 

For convenience, this schedule is 
done on a ditto master form, and 
additional copies are made for indi- 
vidual school board members. This 
process has materially shortened 
meetings, as each member has a 
copy which eliminates the old pro- 
cedure of passing and signing ap- 
proval slips for each bill to be 
paid. On the schedule of bills, the 
operator types in the vendor’s name. 
The date, check number and amount 
are automatically printed by the 
machine. 

As a by-product of posting the 
voucher check and schedule of bills, 
we receive a voucher and check 
register with completely detailed ac- 
counting information. 

In our previous system it was nec- 
essary to do each of these opera- 
tions separately which was terrifi- 
cally time consuming and frequently 
not accurate or legible. Now we 
have the advantage of simultane- 
ously prepared forms with much 
greater control and maximum neat- 
ness. 

A strategic factor here is that with 
the new payables procedure, we now 
have a completely revised and thor- 
oughly simplified method of encum- 
brance accounting. 


Accounting tighter 


Prior to the present system, we 
hand-posted all encumbrances and 


expenses. This method did not pro- 
vide an accurate report of budget 
balances and generally we did not 
receive balance information until 
the end of the month. Now the ma- 
chine provides a new to-date bal- 
ance after each expense is posted. 

Our encumbrance and expense 
ledger procedures are based on ma- 
jor-minor expense classifications. 
Each major classification is broken 
down into several minor or subsidi- 
ary accounts. Simultaneously, post- 
ing the encumbrances journal and 
ledger cards is only a matter of pick- 
ing up the previous balances and 
typing the vendor’s name. Next, the 
purchase order and budget code is 
entered into the machine. The ma- 
chine then shifts to the encumbrance 
“placed” column in which the en- 
cumbrance amount is entered. At 
the same time, the operator selects 
the appropriate distribution key for 
the major expense classification. 

Our machine (a Burroughs Typ- 
ing Sensimatic accounting machine) 
automatically computes the to-date 
totals of outstanding encumbrances, 
expenditures, etc. After the encum- 
brances have been posted to the 
budget cards, the machine provides 
totals for each major classification 
which are subsequently posted to 
the major expense classification con- 
trol cards. 

A significant factor in our new 
plan is that we now post purchase 
orders in any sequence to the sub- 
sidiary budget cards and receive 
major expense classification totals as 
a by-product. Previously we had to 
sort purchase orders by major ex- 
pense classifications and post sub- 
sidiary budget cards for each classi- 
fication to receive totals after each 
major classification. Consequently, 
purchase orders which had several 
major classifications had to be re- 
handled and sorted a number of 
times. 

To liquidate encumbrances, the 
previous balance is entered into the 
machine, the vendor’s name is typed 
in, followed by the purchase order 
reference number and code classi- 
fication. The liquidation amount and 
the major expense code are then 
listed. Next, the operator indexes 
the voucher check number. At this 
point she enters the expenditure 
amount and distributes it to the ap- 
propriate major expense classifica- 
tion. 

At the end of the posting run, the 
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For years the leader where crowded school conditions demand maximum service and long 
life. There’s a Boston K-S or Ranger model for wall, window or table mounting .. . or 
the portable Champion for schools with steel interiors. All models are all metal... 
hardened steel gears . . . 25% more cutting edges. 
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machine provides separate totals of 
liquidations by major expense classi- 
fications, besides totals of major ex- 
penditures. For concrete accuracy in 
this procedure, the major expendi- 
ture totals must equal the totals ob- 
tained by major expense codes in the 
vouchers payable operation. 


Preparing the budget report 


The budget report is another op- 
eration that is done right on the 
machine. With the school board 
meeting in mind, we also do the re- 
port on a ditto master so that each 
member may have a copy. To pre- 


Enjoy extra care 


pare it, we list the balances from the 
subsidiary budget cards in the proper 
sequence. When all ledger cards for 
one major expense classification 
have been listed, the machine pro- 
vides totals which must equal the 
totals on the major expense control 
cards. After all subsidiaries for all 
expense classifications have been 
posted, the machine is totaled and 
prints automatic grand totals for the 
entire budget. These totals then be- 
come a trial balance for our whole 
school budget. 

Simultaneously posting the cash 
receipts and revenue journal and 





at no extra fare... 





except the fare! 


fares will surprise you. 
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FLY UNITED AIR LINES 
to your teacher conventions! 


You’ll find everything about United’s service is extra— 


Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your conven- 
ience; nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast 
and to Hawaii. And you can take your choice of de luxe 
First Class or economical Air Coach Mainliners. The low 


Nice to know, too, is the fact that every United 
Air Lines Mainliner® is radar-equipped to give you a 
smoother, more comfortable flight. 


Plan now to enjoy this extra measure 
of care and comfort on the way to your 
convention. For full information and free 
folders, see your travel agent. Or write 
to the United Air Lines office nearest you. 


Convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan available. 
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ledger is another accounting job 
handled on the new machine. This 
operation is done on a monthly ba- 
sis. Ledger cards are prepared for 
the various sources of revenue such 
as state aid, transportation, etc., and 
estimates of revenue expected from 
each source are assigned to each ac- 
count. As receipts are posted, a new 
total or balance to-date is provided, 
as well as a decreasing uncollected 
balance. As a by-product of the 
ledger posting, the cash receipts and 
revenue journal are secured. 


Payroll faster and easier 


One of the greatest gains in time 
and effort that we’ve received in our 
new system is the payroll procedure. 
In one fast, simple operation we 
simultaneously prepare a three-copy 
payroll journal, employee’s earnings 
ledger, check and check statement. 
Payroll used to require a full work- 
week to complete because each op- 
eration was a separate job. Now we 
complete the entire procedure in 
a day and a half. 

With the Sensimatic, we receive 
automatic balances of to-date earn- 
ings, retirement, withholding tax 
and social security. We also receive 
accumulative totals of earnings, de- 
ductions and net pay as a by-prod- 
uct of payroll writing. The paycheck 
is prepared in complete detail with 
the date, name and automatic ad- 
vancing of the check number, pro- 
tected net pay amount, plus the 
check amount itself. 

Our payroll journal is accepted 
by the New York State Employee 
Retirement system and is certified 
accordingly that it is a true and exact 
copy of the payroll for a specific pay 
period. Important to note is that the 
new payroll journal has proven very 
convenient for the school district 
treasurer. In the old method, he had 
to make entries on his records for all 
checks issued. Now he merely picks 
up the totals and his report is com- 
plete. 

There are, of course, several addi- 
tional advantages in our modern sys- 
tem. The one which impresses me the 
most, however, is the fact that the 
machine’s capacity is well beyond 
our present netds. In these days of 
rising enrollments and growing 
school districts, an accounting pro- 
cedure should not only be judged by 
what it presently does, but equally 
important, what its potential is in 
the face of future expansion. End 
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You can save a lot of money in repair and replacement bills, 
if you use Tuf-flex® tempered plate glass. It’s 3 to 5 times tougher 
than regular plate glass of the same thickness. Yet it’s as clear 
as any fine plate glass. 


When impact is powerful enough to break Tuf-flex, it tends to 
fall into small crystals. The resistance of Tuf-flex to breakage is 
a safety factor which recommends it particularly for windows 
facing playgrounds and for corridor windows. 


That’s why Tuf-flex is specified for so many new schools. 
Consult your local Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under “‘Glass’” in your phone book Yellow Pages). 


TUF -FLEX GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD @ Great Name in Glass 
TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
(Circle number 762 for more information) 
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The following case histories are reported as part of a 
joint research project with the Teacher Education Committee 
of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 
Our ability to continue presenting this material depends 
on the willingness of our readers to share their experiences. 
With this in mind, we suggest that you ask yourself, 
right now, “What are we doing in our district that can be of 
help or reassurance to other districts struggling to improve 
their schools?” Here are some examples of what we're seeking: 
1) Any program that makes better use of teacher abilities; 
2) Any program that breaks away from traditional concepts of 
class size and space utilization; 3) Any program that makes 


better use of the hours in a school day. 


Address your material to “Explorations in Education,” in care of this magazine. 
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UNGRADED PRIMARY EXTENDED 
TO FULL SIX-YEAR SCHOOL 


IN EDMONDS, WASH., a fast-growing suburb of Seattle, 
elementary school teachers are being given the oppor- 
tunity to try different methods of pupil grouping, pro- 
motion and grading. 

In many respects the most complete and “different” 
undertaking is that at the Maple Park School, where the 
concept of the ungraded primary has now been ex- 
tended through the full six years of elementary educa- 
tion. 

With an ungraded primary, in use at Edmonds for 
several years, nine achievement levels were defined 
and it was necessary for students to complete eight of 
these before they could enter the fourth grade. With a 
completely ungraded elementary school, there are 19 
definite achievement levels, 17 of which must be com- 
pleted before a child can enter the seventh grade. 

Under this system, there are eight regular levels to 
be completed in the first three years of school (the 
primary grades). A child who has finished these levels 
before he is physically, socially or emotionally pre- 
pared to enter the next grade level, is retained in a 
ninth level, which is a holding group for just such 
children. 

By the same token, students in grades four through 
six have nine achievement levels to complete in three 
years (levels 10-18) with a holding level (19) avail- 
able at the end of that time for students who have 
completed the academic work before they are other- 
wise ready to enter junior high school. 

Although academic prowess (reading readiness in 
the primary grades) is the basic criterion for advancing 
a child from level to level, maturation, social adaptabil- 
ity, physical development and motor control are con- 
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sidered in making the jump. Promotion to a new level 
is attained several times during a school year. 

Three major advantages have come from the un- 
graded elementary system. First, no stigma is attached 
to the slow beginner, or the slow learner. Second, a child 
who starts slowly, then begins to catch up with—or 
even surpass—other children of his own age, has the 
opportunity to do so. In the inflexibile grade system, 
he might have to repeat a grade, part of which he 
already knew, and then, to catch up with his peers, he 
would have to skip a year of valuable work. Third, 
for the bright child who is physically immature, a pe- 
riod of enrichment is available in levels nine and 19 
which allow his mind to advance without putting him 
into physical competition with children more capable 
than himself. 


Reported by A. Richard King, administrative assist- 
ant, Edmonds, Wash., School District No. 15. 


SPELLING BEES BUZZ BACK; 
STING STUDENTS TO EXCEL 


THIS MAY NOT BE A NEW IDEA in education, but noth- 
ing dictates that good ideas out of the past can’t be re- 
vived for use in the present. 

Principal Tom Hill of Naturita, Colo., reports just 
such a development when he writes, “We are having 
the old time spelling bees that were so popular a few 
years ago.” 

Principal Hill reports that students in the third 
through eighth grades are participating in these con- 
tests, with the teacher picking the 10 top spellers from 
her room and then issuing a challenge to other schools 
in the area. 

Spell-downs are held at PTA and other parent gath- 
erings and have been attracting large crowds. “Parents 
love these contests,” Hill states. “We get as many par- 
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THE SIGN OF BETTER MAINTENANCE 
PROFESSIONAL QUALITY ...SENSIBLY PRICED 


For any type of floor maintenance, look to SIMONIZ 
Commercial maintenance ‘products—for SIMONIZ is 
the oldest, most respected name in waxes, cleaners and 
finishes. 

These unique and exclusive formulations are designed 
to fit your floor maintenance program—immediately 
make it an economical, long-lasting proposition. 


So remember: whenever you need a professional- 


SIMONIZ 


FOR LONG WEAR - LESS CARE 


quality, sensibly priced floor maintenance product— 
SIMONIZ MAKES IT. 

Order from your Simoniz Commercial Products Distrib- 
utor, or mail the coupon today! 














Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division —SCM-2) q 
2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois | 
[ Without obligation, please send details of your Commercial | 
Maintenance Products. i 
i [] Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor, i 
| Name Title | 
; Firm Name_ ] 
| Street Address | 
; City State. ; 
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ents to one of these events as we do to a basketball 
game.” 

But the spelling bees are not designed to help the 
parents, though they have resulted in better public rela- 
tions for the district. Their effect on the children is the 
important factor. 

“We have found,” Hill continues, “that the students 
spend considerable time studying. They try very hard 
to become one of the top 10 in their room. I feel that 
our students have picked up at least 30% in their 
spelling since we began this practice . . . We feel that 
we have found a way to interest the children which 
will greatly help us in teaching spelling. The students 
seem to love the contests and are always studying for 
the next one.” 


Reported by Principal Tom Hill, District 25, Mont- 
rose County, Naturita, Colo. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR COMPETENCE 
TEAMS SPARK GIFTED 


IN AN EFFORT TO PROVIDE an opportunity for gifted 
and superior students in certain subject areas to pro- 
gress beyond the normal high school level in a super- 
vised study situation, Watsonville, Calif., Union High 
School currently sponsors two “competence teams” with 
more in the offering. The two existing teams, one in 
atomic energy and the other specializing in a study of 
the United Nations organization and functions, are 


each composed of 12 members, three from each of the 

school grades nine through 12. A member of the fac- 

ulty staff with special training and interests in the field 
concerned, is assigned to supervise each team. Student 
members are selected on the basis of school grades, 
standardized test scores, nominations by teacher, inter- 

views and speaking competitions. Each year the gradu- 

ated students are replaced by ninth graders. 

During the past two years, these teams have ap- 
peared before service clubs, radio audiences and other 
civic groups as quiz panels. Questions are directed to 
the group from the floor and the teacher in charge 
acts as moderator. Without exception, public reaction 
to these team appearances has been extremely favor- 
able. A number of field trips for these groups is sched- 
uled during the school year, and they regularly meet 
outside of the established school day. They utilize the 
daily school bulletin to announce pre-school, after 
school and lunch period meetings. 

Study materials for these teams have been secured 
from a number of areas. U. S. Government publica- 
tions and college level texts have been primary sources, 
with literature received from United Nations agencies 
and the Atomic Energy Commission proving to be very 
helpful. 

In this school of 1,900 students and 80 teachers, 
the establishment of competence teams has been fruit- 
ful from two standpoints: 1) It has enabled us to par- 
tially take care of the special needs and interests of 
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See Seen You tell us the type of bleacher setup you want. . . we have it. OMEGA 
Patent applied for. EZ-A-WAY may be used on all types of folding bleachers, including reverse 
fold delayed-action balcony installations. Easy and simple operation . . . no 

complicated installation . .. any school personnel can operate it. No damage 

to equipment as there is no chance of mis-handling equipment during open- 

ing and closing operations .. . NO ADJUSTMENTS NEEDED FOR LIFETIME 

OF INSTALLATION. Its versatility warrants your immediate investigation. 
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A light push and an easy pull! . . . it’s so simple, so safe, 
the “LB” can be set up in just 3 seconds. SICO’s exclusive 
“Floating Fold” carries the weight; you just ease the table 
into position. No latches, no locks, no hinges— 
nothing to jam or catch, nothing to pinch a finger. 


The “‘LB” Table is amazingly functional for schools and ; 
institutions; wherever multiple use of space is needed. It rolls 
easily from room to room and stores in an area only 16” x 30”. 
When in use, center supports anchor it to the floor. Built 
to withstand the abuse only a school age child 
can give—it’s unconditionally guaranteed for 10 years. 





For multi-purpose rooms where conversion requires that 
seats remain in the room, tables can be removed. Example: 
conversion of lunchroom to auditorium. Other uses: 
banquets, conferences, P.T.A. dinners, committee meetings. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., 5215 Eden Ave. So., Minneapolis 24, Minn., Dept. 504 
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QUALITY-ENGINEERED 


FLOOR MACHINES! 


| BE SURE TO SEE GENERAL 


\\ me BEFORE YOU AUTO-MATE 
YOUR FLOOR MAINTENANCE! 
















47, 


GENERAL KC Extra Heavy Duty 
Machines with all these 
deluxe quality PLUS features: 


1. FULLY ADJUSTABLE HANDLE. 
2. BIG 6” SEMI-PNEOMATIC WHEELS. 
3. LUXURIOUS WHITE RUBBER 
WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER. 
4. DUAL AUTO-MATE SAFETY 
SWITCH. 
5. — GREY RUBBER 


6. oonnengs eto FUNC- 
TIONAL DESIG 

7. HEAVY DUTY caPAciten 

START TYPE MOTOR. 





GENERAL KL 
Dyna-Craft Mid- 
weight Machine. 


13” diameter 
operating brush 
spread. Portable! 


Full range of sizes — 
from 13” to 23” diameter 
operating brush spread. 


GENERAL Heavy 
Duty Wet and Dry 
E-CON-O-VAC 
Commercial 
Vacuum Cleaners. 


GENERAL TWIN BRUSH 
MACHINES 
T-16B—for Motels, Stores, 


etc. 
j Twin-12A——for Home use. 


BEFORE YOU BUY, SEE GENERAL! fermaeac pe 


Serer con emer 








secomagmmensonoonemence sonar: 





- General tr FLOORCRAFT Ne 
3630-50 Rombouts Ave., Bronx 66, N. Y. Established 1930 
World's Most Complete Line of Industrial and Household 
Floor Maintenance Machines and Vacuums 
s for All Types of Mf Floors — —_ Made le by Floor Machine Specialists 


—_— *» 


Generals O + Have Distributor ‘call on us 


are () Send complete information, literature and prices. | 














eke igeeee |) Floor and Rug Cleaning Machines oO Vacuums | 
Filled! Company S€-2 ] 
M A | L Street. j 
elti te). 
: ; City. State. | 
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capable students, and 2) the school has enjoyed very 
favorable public relations reactions wherever these 
teams have made public appearances. 

Competence teams have now become an accepted 
part of our extra-curricular offerings and we are plan- 
ning to organize additional teams in other subject 
areas as the need develops. 


Reported by Principal Erwin A. Decker, Watsonville 
Joint Union High School, Watsonville, Calif. 


AVAILABLE TEACHERS SPLIT 
TO OFFER SPECIALIZED TEACHING 


UPPER GRADE STUDENTS of the Riddle, Ore., Elemen- 
tary School are now getting the advantage of speciali- 
zation from teachers trained in major fields—both cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular. 

The seventh and eighth grades each have two sec- 
tions. Children report to their “home rooms” in the 
morning for roll call, milk count, opening exercises and 
other routines and then remain with their home room 
teacher for the first of four morning class sessions in 
a major subject. 

Each of the four teachers covers the four rooms in 
a major field—science, mathematics, English and social 
studies. During the afternoon, both vocal and instru- 
mental music are taught by full-time teachers in those 
fields and the two men and women instructors from 
the two grades combine their physical education and 
health classes. The remaining subjects are taught by 
the “home room” teachers. 

At the end of the first report card period, it was 
found that by shifting only three or four students a 
more enriched program could be taught to the higher 
ability section of each grade. This was done with good 
results and the cooperation of parents and students 
alike. 

Three days per week an activity period of 30 minutes 
is devoted to arts and crafts, dramatics, mixed chorus, 
journalism and study. 

Alvin E. Barnhart, Principal, reports that “General 
reaction of students, staff and parents has been greatly 
in favor of this method of giving the children the best 
educational and cultural advantages obtainable with 
the staff at hand.” 


Reported by Superintendent Kenneth A. 
Riddle, Ore. 


Stuart, 


GROUPS STUDENTS EARLY, PUSHES 
THEM FAST AS POSSIBLE 


IN EDINBURG, TEX., students are grouped according to 
educational achievement as early as possible in the ele- 
mentary and junior high school years. 

As a result, all teachers are encouraged to conduct a 
program which will allow for the maximum educational 
development of the particular class with which they are 
working. Thus, whether the class is slow, average or is 
made up of more gifted students, the teacher is asked 
to teach to the limit of the ability of that group. 

Teachers of the best students, for instance, are urged 
to use textbooks and other materials from grades beyond 
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PERMANENCY 


at LOW COST 








Crispus Attucks Elementary School, Chicago, III 


Architects: Fugard, Burt, Wilkinson, and Orth, Chicago, III. 


CLARIDGE continues to 





AiR a ‘aves «6A KF 4 ae / modernize and improve 
 ——_— — pe of chalkboard and bulletin board 


manufacturing in step with new 


Sq Hi EEE LE Moo Ne 


: ] educational demands. 36 years 
. experience concentrated on ONE 
purpose: the FINEST chalkboards 


and bulletin boards with greatest 





educational value. Schools and architects 
around the world name CLARIDGE 
to define their standard of quality. 


@ Duracite Chalkboards in Seven Colors © Claridge Factory Built Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
2 ] Grapholite Chalkboards © Claridge Washable Chalkboards 
3] Asbestocite Chalkboards ® Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 
4 ] Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards © Claridge Reversible Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
rs) Vitracite Porcelain Enamel Chalkboards ® Extruded Aluminum Display and Trophy Cases 
oO Durasteel Chalkboards in Seven Colors ® Extruded Aluminum Bulletin Board 
7) Fabricork Fabric Surface Bulletin Boards ® Claridge Swing Leaf Display Boards 
0 Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard and Corkboard Trim 






Qs aa Sean 


Claridge propucts — See 
and Equipment Inc. 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 


C] Please send catalog 


J 


Cs emt ee ee 


(J Send samples or additional Name 
data on items circled below: 





Full Color Catalog 











Larger, many real colors, , 2 3 4 5 School 

more detail. Get Catalog No. 119 

to help you solve replacement, 6 7 8 9 10 Address 

remodeling, or new building : 

problems. You'll find nu 2 BW 4 IS City es rtats 

much helpful information. Qe Ree eee 
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John J. Duggan Junior High School, Springfield, Mass. 


in the 
best places... 


Hampden Public Seating! 


School, church, office, for 
every room where people 
meet, Hampden builds 

a better chair. Sturdily 
constructed and decorator 
designed for each specific 
public seating need, 
Hampden gives your bud- 
get a break, too. For 
detailed information on 
the most complete line 
of adult and juvenile 
folding furniture, write 
today direct. 













Easthampton, Massachusctts 
Department HS-17 


Distributors throughout the United States 
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which the students have been assigned, whenever such 
materials prove applicable and desirable. 

In cases where teachers have been outstandingly suc- 
cessful with a particular group of students, they are 
asked to*remain with the group for at least another 
year, eliminating the always difficult period of breaking 
in with new students and new teachers. 

As a result of this early “teaching to the limit of ca- 
pacity,” able students can complete seven years’ work 
in the six-year elementary school. This one year jump 
is carried through the junior high school (where stu- 
dents study eighth and ninth-grade subjects for junior 
high school credit) and the high school. Students who 
enter the high school with advanced credit, are able, 
in their senior year, to undertake advanced senior 
courses in mathematics, science, English and social 
studies. “These are not college courses and are not com- 
pleted for college credit,” says Superintendent Ohland 
Morton. “They are broad area, high level courses, more 
advanced in content than senior courses taught to those 
who complete a 12-year program in 12 years. 

“We believe that by ‘taking up the slack’ with our 
more able and willing students, we are providing them 
with a strong 13-year educational program in the con- 
ventional 12 years. At the same time we get a 
better educational product from those not in our 
advanced studies program.” 


Reported by Superintendent Ohland Morton, Edin- 
burg Consolidated Independent School District, Edin- 
burg, Tex. 


perfect 

for 
instruction 
and , : : 
recreation... 


DEPENDABLE . 


classroom record players and radios 


Newcomb sound products have proven their dependability 
by delivering years of trouble-free service in leading school 
systems throughout the country. They are safe; ruggedly 
built of the finest quality materials; most are transformer 
powered for best performance, maximum safety. With easy- 
to-service construction and quickly available American-made 
parts, it is a simple matter for any service man to put the 
equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB SERVES YOUR OTHER SOUND NEEDS 


DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS 
AMPLIFIERS. The finest, most 
flexible, dependable, safest 
public address amplifiers, de- 
signed specifically for use in 
school auditoriums and civic 


DEPENDABLE NEWCOMB TRANS- 
CRIPTION PLAYERS. Designed to 
handle tsanscriptions as large as 
17%” in diameter, as well as all 
smaller records, Newcomb Trans- 
cription Players are virtually com- 
meeting halls, are manufac- plete portable public address sys- 
tured by Newcomb. tems with inputs for microphones. 
Many models are available in each category 
Write for complete catalog of products in which you are interested 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. M-2 first in sound since 1937 
6824 ‘Lexington Avenue ¢ Hollywood 38, California 
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Who blacked out the receiver 7 


If your high school athletic field 
was built before 1950, chances are 
it is inadequately lighted. 

And chances are there doesn’t seem to 
be much you can do about it, because the 
conductors of your lighting system are 
loaded to capacity. Addition of new in- 
candescent fixtures would mean new wir- 
ing, new transformers... possibly even 
new poles and new cross-arms — a major, 
expensive project. 

Now, there is an economical solution 





es 
fant 
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to this problem. With new High Output 
Wide-Lites, you can modernize your light- 
ing system without expensive rewiring. 
You can gain up to five times as much 
illumination, yet actually reduce the 
total connected load, utilizing the same 
conductors. 

To bring your lighting system up-to- 
date, you simply replace existing fixtures 
with more-efficient High Output Wide- 
Lites. And only the number of fixtures 
necessary to achieve the desired increase 
in illumination need be replaced. Wide- 





Lite’s unique broad pattern blends smooth- 
ly with those of adjacent units... pro- 
vides smooth, even coverage without “hot 
spots” or heavy shadows. 

For the first time, High Output Wide- 
Lites make possible the use of efficient 
color-corrected mercury vapor lamps for 
athletic field lighting. These modern 
lamps have more than seven times the 
life of incandescents, and produce a 
soft, glare-free light which more closely 
resembles actual daylight. 





Get complete information on this effective low-cost method for modernizing your athletic field 
without expensive new construction. Fill in and mail the coupon today. 


Stee Taeeenta teen tenteententeetententententententententeniententententententeteententen 





WIDE-LITE CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 191, Houston 1, Texas 


WUD Lws, 











I 
| 
| 
Manufactured by | Please send NAME 

| complete informa- 

WIDE-LITE CORP. | __eition cboutnew | school 
l HIGH 

P.0. BOX 191¢HOUSTON 1, TEXAS | Po appesss 
: ; ee | UTPUT 
In Canada: Wide-Lite Division of i WIDE-LITES. 
Wakefield Lighting, Limited London, Canada CITY. STATE 
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How the Los Angeles schools 


= = ws The _ dimes, 
quarters and dollars 
spent at school by students can add 
up to a sizable sum, even in small 
school districts. In a big district such 
as Los Angeles, the staggering total 
of student expenditures is over $7.5 
million annually—and has brought 
into being a special supervisory 
agency, the Student Body Finance 
Branch. 

This agency’s main job is to han- 
dle routine regulatory items, keep a 
centralized account of each school’s 
financial condition and train school 
financial managers, bookkeepers 
and elementary school clerks. In 
addition, however, it spends a con- 
siderable amount of time on protec- 
tion of student interests—either by 
controlling the quality of merchan- 
dise and services offered pupils at 
school or by developing contacts 
with suppliers which result in lower 
costs to students. 





Approved list 


All merchandise sold on school 
premises must be purchased from 
vendors on a list approved by the 
Student Body Finance Branch. This 
device not only protects individual 
school principals from harassment 
by salesmen but also controls qual- 
ity, price (in some instances) and 
performance. 

Here’s a sampling of require- 
ments imposed on vendors who 
wish to “make the list”: 

w Photographers desiring to take 

class pictures must submit ref- 
erences, give print and paper 





specifications, agree to work 
within certain price ranges. 

= Hot dog, popcorn or soft 
drink vendors who sell their 
products at school athletic 
events and other after-school 
activities must carry liability 
insurance and guarantee that 
their equipment conforms to 
local health, fire and police 
ordinances. 

m Salvage firms collecting the 
product of school paper or 
rag drives must post a $1,000 
performance bond. 

The list is revised annually. Ven- 
dors who have not sought nor re- 
ceived much school business are 
queried about their desire to stay 
on the list; those whose products or 
services have been criticized by cus- 
tomers at individual schools are in- 
formed or warned. 


Direct buying 


The procedure by which senior 
class sweaters are now selected af- 
fords the most dramatic example of 
the savings that can be effected by 
dealing directly with a manufac- 
turer. By eliminating both jobber 
and salesman and _ standardizing 
sweater weights and styles to a man- 
ageable few, the Student Body Fi- 
nance Branch now offers Los An- 
geles high school seniors, for about 
$9, sweaters comparable to those 
for which seniors in other areas 
might pay as much as $15. 

The Finance Branch draws up 
minimum specifications for sweat- 
ers and invites manufacturers to 


for their students 


submit samples and price lists. Stu- 
dent viewing committees (elected 
by their classmates) make their 
choices, uninfluenced by any adult. 
A representative of the Finance 
Branch is on hand only to write the 
order and transmit it to the chosen 
manufacturer. The manufacturer 
then accepts responsibility for meas- 
uring students individually and for 
making deliveries of the sweaters to 
the school. 

In view of the totals involved it is 
easy to see why sweater manufac- 
turers (currently eight) find school 
business appealing: last year more 
than 17,000 students spent better 
than $144,000 for  senior-class 
sweaters. The manufacturer whose 
sweaters were best-liked—that is, 
were chosen by approximately 52% 
of the student selection committees 
—received $84,000 worth of busi- 
ness. Even the least-chosen sweat- 
ers—those picked by only 3% of 
the students—grossed their manu- 
facturer $4,900. Individual school 
orders varied from 50 to 600 
sweaters. 

Similar selection procedures ap- 
ply to the emblems which are made 
to order for each senior class. The 
school order is placed by the Fi- 
nance Branch, but the emblem 
manufacturer is responsible for de- 
livering the emblems to the sweater 
manufacturer who sews them onto 
the sweaters. 

Savings to students have also been 
effected by Finance Branch reliance 
on direct competitive bidding to set 
prices on ninth grade class pins. By 
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school superintendent 


in this group? 


school nurse 





... they’ve discovered how one 
Beltone audiometer makes student hearing tests 
faster and more accurate! 


BELTONE PORTABLE AUDIOMETERS 


Avuthoritative estimates reveal that right now 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


3,000,000 school age children suffer from hearing loss. Often 
neither parents nor teachers realize what is the matter. Such 


symptoms as indifference, shyness, speech difficulties, lazi- oe 


Basic Audiometer 


ness and fajlure to pass grades are mistaken for something 
else. Thus the only sure way to detect hearing loss is by 
accurate audiometric testing. 


Leading educational systems have discovered that Beltone 
Portable Audiometers provide a simple solution to this often 
unrecognized problem. For only $295, less than the estimated 
yearly cost of a single grade repeater, your school may set up 





For individual hearing tests. Features 
exclusive circuiting, direct reading of 
hearing loss from easy to read cali- 
brated dials. No calculations neces- 
sary. Weighs only 11 Ibs. With 
matched receivers, plus audiograms, 
instruction manual. Control panel 
faces away from student. Only the op- 
erator knows when tone is presented 
—exclusive with Beltone. Complete, 
ready to use, $295. With signal switch 







, a complete Beltone hearing conservation program for stu- tor patient ues, S080. | 
dents. Beltone Portable Audiometers are entirely adaptable  [igggIggggINI IIIa 
to your existing facilities—one audiometer is all that is needed : 
to perform both screening and threshold tests. There’s nothing 
complicated about their operation, either. Instruction in audio- 
metric testing takes only a few hours. 


Model 11-A 
Group Audiometer 


Same fine features as Model 9-A with 
the addition of circuits ‘permitting 
group hearing tests for up to 40 stu- 
dents. Complete, $325. 


Why not investigate this remarkable Beltone system now by 
) sending for Beltone’s free, fully illustrated booklet, ‘Hearing 
Tests for School Children”? No obligation, of course. 





Sur =i 
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Send for FREE Book! Beltone’s 
Sree, fully illustrated book re- ; 
veals proven methods for per- na 

forming school hearing tests. 
Actual size 3 % x 834", 24 pages. 


. 
a. 
* 
: Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 9-193 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 







COMpPor hol MOM?) 


FREE BOOk 





Please rush me your new free book, “Hearing Tests 
for School Children,"’ immediately. 
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e Name 
: : 
AUDIO OMETER §S :: 4%¢55 , 
a product of The Beltone Hearing Aid Company : City Seen State 
2900 West 36th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois : : 
world’s largest exclusive manufacturers of precision $ Position ° ’ 
: audiometers and transistor hearing aids $ : 
j pe 
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WE CAN HAVE THE SCHOOLS 
——> WE WANT! 





That is, if we want better schools 
badly enough to work... and 
keep on working... for them! 





Great strides have already been made in the 
never-ending struggle to provide enough classrooms 
for our country’s schools, enough teachers, enough 
textbooks and supplies. Citizens in communities 
across the country have banded together in local 
groups to face the problems that have been endanger: 
ing their children’s education ... and their future. 
These citizens have found that working for better 
schools can be one of the most rewarding of all 
experiences ...as well as the finest of contribu- 
tions to their communities and children. 


The need for better schools, however, right here 
in our community ...as well as elsewhere... 
is still very much with us and will continue to 
be with us for years to come. Only by planning and 
working together (for at least another ten years) 
will we have the schools our children deserve. 


For information on how other communities have faced 
their problems, write today to BETTER SCHOOLS, 
9 East 40th Street, New York 36, New York. 
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standardizing the design (three 
qualities are now offered) and con- 
tracting with a single manufacturer, 
the Finance Branch has reduced 
the cost of these pins to individual 
students by approximately 15- 
25%. 

Buying stationery 

A third price-cutting device now 
being explored is to contract direct- 
ly with manufacturers and jobbers 
for stationery supplies sold through 
student stores. 

Individual school store managers 
are resisting the idea of centralized 
purchasing because they fear it will 
lead to warehousing and delivery, 
with attendant overhead and in- 
creased costs. The Finance Branch, 
however, says it proposes to go no 
farther than to develop agreements 
by which the vendor will make drop 
deliveries, on order, at individual 
schools. 

Current example: Those high 
schools whose student stores sell 
enough candy to take 100-count 
boxes of a given brand get them, 
through contacts developed by the 
Finance Branch, for 3.2¢ a bar, in- 
stead of 3.7¢ when packed in 24- 
count boxes. (The half-cent saved 
is 10% of the retail price.) 


Athletic equipment 


Still ahead is a decision on wheth- 
er the Finance Branch should es- 
tablish controls for the purchase of 
school athletic equipment. 

There is pressure from the school 
district’s top administrators to ef- 
fect savings such as have been dem- 
onstrated on sweater purchases and 
jewelry. The Finance Branch esti- 
mates that 15-25% of the annual 
$150,000 spent for shoulder pads, 
helmets, jerseys, balls and other 
equipment could be saved for stu- 
dent bodies by dealing directly with 
manufacturers. 

However, individual school peo- 
ple cherish local autonomy. Each 
coach has his favorite brand of ath- 
letic equipment and defends his 
right to purchase it. Jobbers natu- 
rally will protest the loss of business 
inherent in a Finance Branch deci- 
sion to deal directly with manufac- 
tufers. 

The prognosis, therefore, is that a 
long series of conferences between 
the Finance Branch, school district 
administrators and heads of athletic 
departments lie ahead. End 
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NEW 
DU PONT 
BROCHURE 
SHOWS ... 








~ How waxes containing LUDOX’ can add 
beauty and slip resistance to your floors 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Now your floors can have lustrous 
good looks, yet resist slips and skids. 
The reason: floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, 
*Ludox”’ colloidal silica. 

Tiny, transparent spheres of 
*‘Ludox” in the wax layer exert a 
snubbing action under pressure of 
every footstep... give sure-footed 
traction for extra safety. And these 
slip-retardant waxes bring out the 
natural beauty of floors as only fine 


Specify floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, 


LUDOX 


Coo 


waxes can. Maintenance is easy, too, 
because scratches and scuffs can be 
buffed out without rewaxing. 
Get all the facts. Send coupon below 
for your free copy of the new full- 
color Du Pont brochure plus names 
of suppliers of floor waxes containing 
anti-slip ““Ludox”’. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Room N-2533, Wilmington 98, Del. 


eS 


ee Se 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Room N-2533SM 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send: 0 New brochure about waxes 
containing ‘“‘Ludox’”’. O Names of suppliers of 
these slip-retardant waxes. 
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The oldest multi-purpose room 


in existence. It's the original 












Schieber installation, made 28 





years ago and still in daily*use 
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Here is a simple formula to use in 
selecting the multi-purpose room 
equipment correctly engineered to 
meet your particular problem. 









































p 
IS THIS YOUR MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM? OR IS THIS YOUR MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM? 


Adequate wall space and unobstructed floor plan | Limited wall area or irregular room layout: Specify 
permits installation of single depth pockets: Specify | Schieber ‘Multiple Depth’”’ pockets of 2, 3, or 4 
Schieber ‘In-Wall’ (in-the-wall or against-the-wall | complete Compac-Fold units each (against-the-wall, 
mounting). This equipment is all-steel, the strongest | partially or completely recessed mounting). Units 
and the only equipment of its kind built for schools. | may be rolled to any position for complete use of 
There is no record of one ever wearing out. Eliminate J floor space. Eliminate need for special storage area. 
need for special storage area. 


: WHEN TO USE PORTABLES 


(1) Budget positively prevents use of wall pockets. (2) Area 
will not be used for lunch hour seating in future. Arrange- 
ment is temporary. (3) Enrollment increase requires aux- 
iliary seating. Where portables are indicated, get the facts 
on Schieber—they’re “‘school engineered.” 




















FLEXO-FOLD =‘ TRANSI-FOLD COMPAC-FOLD FOLDING TABLES 


& BENCHES 


12955 INKSTER RD. 
DETROIT 39, MICH. 
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» THOUGHT STARTERS 





A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


PTA members put 
map on the school 


Many schools have been put on the 
map, partly through the work of their 
PTA chapters but at the Mercer 
School, Shaker Heights, Ohio, the 
PTA has reversed the procedure, put- 
ting the map on the school. 

The map is a 42-foot replica of the 
United States painted on the black- 
topped playground. It includes all 49 
states (Alaska was a late starter) and 
designated state lines and capitals. It 
is completely scaled except for Rhode 
Island, where a few acres of sea were 
appropriated to allow standing room 
within its borders. 

The map will be used for games 
(relay races, for instance, from Cali- 
fornia to New York, being careful to 
avoid Texas, Minnesota and Iowa) 
and as an aid to current events and 
geography classes. 

The parents who undertook the 
project chose white street paint for its 
durability and tinted it with pink, blue 
and yellow dyes to vary the colors. 
State names and outlines are painted 
in black. 

It is expected that students will one 
day add mountains, rivers, cities and 
other geographical points of interest 
to the outlines prepared by the par- 
ents. 


Russian mathematicians 
urge modern teaching 


The United States isn’t the only na- 
tion concerned with modernizing the 
teaching of mathematics in _ high 
school. Two Russian mathematicians 
have brought into the open a struggle 
in that country to eliminate ‘outmoded 
techniques and _ substitute modern 
ideas and concepts. 

The two Soviet scientists, Y. B. Zel- 
dovich and A. D. Sakharov, are partic- 
ularly disturbed at the emphasis now 
placed on Euclidean geometry, indi- 
vidual algebraic problems and com- 
plex applications of trigonometric func- 
tions. 

They have called for a greater em- 
phasis on simple ideas that grow from 
advanced mathematics and that are of 
vital importance in later applications. 
The scientists suggested that elements 
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of the theory of probability, analytic 
geometry, calculus and vector analysis 
should be taught in high school. 

Their ideas closely parallel those of 
mathematicians in the United States 
who have called for modernization of 
our mathematics teaching. 


b District polls parents 
on dancing in school 


An objection by a religious federa- 
tion representing about 5,000 persons 
has forced the Waterloo, Iowa, schools 
to poll parents of junior and senior high 
school students concerning the desir- 
ability of daneing in physical educa- 
tion classes. 

In Waterloo’s junior high schools, as 
well as elementary, square and folk 
dancing are taught as part of the gym 
program. Boys and girls also have sep- 
arate gym classes. In the high school, 
dancing—modern dance—is given only 
to the girls. 

The religious group objected on the 
grounds that dance “lowers morals and 
ignores the fact that the school’s work 
should be primarily educational.” The 
group has asked that special physical 
education classes be formed for non- 
dancing students. 

In defending the dancing instruc- 
tion, Superintendent Jack M. Logan 
pointed out that social dancing is not 
included in the program, nor taught in 
the schools. Dancing is a standard 
physical education subject in many 
schools around the country. 

Because of the group’s complaint, a 
letter has been sent to all parents in 
the district stating that if enough par- 
ents in each grade in each building 
wish their children to have no dancing 
in physical education classes, special 
classes will be formed. The letter, how- 
ever, points out that being excused 
from regular physical education classes 
may both embarrass the student and 
handicap his physical education work. 


A memo that never 
got sent (almost) 


The following letter and enclosure 
were directed to SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT by Superintendent George 
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designed to stay 
modern for years! 





central control 
sound systems 


RAULAND School Sound Systems are 
unsurpassed for versatility, rugged 
performance and value. They perform 
every conceivable communications 
function for administrative control, 
educational program distribution and 
2-way communication. Here, truly, is 
the ultimate in budget-minded School 
Sound, designed and built to stay 
modern for years. 


your choice of every desirable 
feature and program facility 


RAuULAND Central Control Sound Sys- 
tems are available to fit the exact 

and budget of your school. Available 
features include: 


FM-AM Radio—selects any radio pro- 
gram on FM or AM for distribution to 
any or all rooms 


_ Phonograph—distributes phono ae 
(transcription —- or record changer); 
» also available for use with tape recorder 


_  WMicrophones—selects and distributes 
rograms from multiple microphone 
jocations 


Intercom—permits 2-way conversation 
with any or all rooms 

. Specs Features—Emergency Switch, 
a -call facility, program clock, monitor 
speaker controls, etc. 









RAULAND Systems are 
available with —— u 
to 160 classrooms. RAULAN 
Public Address equipment is 
also available for athletic 
field coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
Pioneers in School Sound 


oo ee wer wee ee ne Qed BT 
i 4 DETAILS %, 
Corporation 


Ravland-Borg 
3535-T Addison St., Chicago 18, Ili. 


0) Send full details on all RAULAND 
School Sound Systems. 
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A. MacArthur of Lancaster, Mass. 
We felt our readers would enjoy shar- 
ing it with us: 


“After a rather hectic school year 
both on the local and national level, 
the enclosed town report submitted by 
one of my elementary school princi- 
pals came as a refreshing surprise. It 
wasn’t until I reached the third para- 
graph that I realized the true report, 
the one to be read by the school 
board and townspeople, would follow. 

The gentleman who authored this 
report is Mr. Leo A. Cohen, principal 
of the Lancaster Memorial Ele- 


mentary School, a forward-looking, 
progressive young “school master,” 
blessed with the necessary touch of wit 
needed to successfully administer a 
local grammar school. . 

I, titular head of a Coxey-like army, 
submit the second annual report of 
the Lancaster Memorial Elementary 
School. 

We respectfully suggest that the 
public simply read the previous 20 
annual town reports for the schools. 
It will be immediately apparent then 
that we, the benighted teaching staff, 
know—and have known for 20 years 
—THE WAY to teach. There is little 
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wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 
resilient—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when 
banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. 

It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 


ANOTHER SJOSTROM 


The table you see is Sjéstrém’s latest 
library innovation...the “wrap-around” 


FIRST 
FIRST 
FIRS 
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FI. 
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table. So named because the VICON top 7/7 \® 
9 
GQ /O 
G/ \® 
Lo) 


Because it's beautiful. “Wrap-around” tables can 
be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details 


on this and other library units are waiting for your query. 


Give groupings 
an informal air 





Meu fife 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





SJOSTROM USA 








JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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to be added to an unblemished record 
of this caliber. The kids read, write, 
spell and figure—in varying degrees, 
according to what God has bestowed 
upon them (and this is certainly none 
of our doing). 

To radical individuals who think 
significant changes have been under- 
foot we caution you: Hew to the line 
of the tried and true—be not deceived 
by the furor of the lunatic fringes. The 
staff at good old Memorial will not be 
disuaded from the RIGHT course by 
wild-eyed psychologists and educators, 
Our forte is good solid mass teaching 
and to hell with the hindmost. No 
frills or fads. If your child does not get 
an A notify us at once and the error 
will be immediately remedied. 

We hold fast to the concept that 
what was good enough for Dad is 
good enough for his great grandson. 
Coupled with our belief that a kid is 
after all just a kid and that geniuses 
are screwballs, we sustain a kind of 
pastoral ring-around-the rosy. 

We invite the public to come down 
and see our splendid array of cut-outs, 
tracings, busy work, and notebooks 
(obtained largely from pages in Life 
magazine and books stolen from the 
parochial schools). 

We would also like to point out the 
cost of living has gone up and we 
should darn well be getting some 
raises. Perhaps a merit system based 
on a personality test would be the 
solution. 

Finally, one social event stands out 
on our busy calendar of staff lunch- 
eons, visits to the beauty parlor, and 
courses in Mediaeval folklore at good 
old State Normal; that was the. fare- 
well party given our beloved principal 
Mr. Leo A. Cohen about whom it may 
be said he may have been misguided 
but he certainly put forth the effort. 
We sincerely hope that his release 
may be obtained soon and that he will 
subsequently find labor more in keep- 
ing with his mental development. 

Respectfully submitted, Leo A. Co- 
hen, Principal. 





> Rise in students 
brings drop in costs 


The bigger the enrollment, the small- 
er the cost of per pupil education a 
recent sampling in Iowa school dis- 
tricts shows. The statistics compare 
tuition costs in the state’s 694 districts 
which maintain approved four year 
high schools. 

In schools where the enrollment was 
24 or below, the average per pupil 
cost is $599; in those with more than 
600 students, the cost drops to $447. 

Schools enrolling 400-499 children 
have the lowest per pupil cost—$398. 
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arblstal 


PAT. PEND. 


BRAND 








the floor-mounted Marblstal unit 


Since its introduction in the fall of 1958, the 
Marblstal unit has come to be regarded by architects 
as a complete answer to the age old quality-economy 
problem. Here in one unit is a fine compartment with 
the luxury and lasting beauty of genuine marble and 
an exceptionally low budget price, a compartment 
with all the quality extras that usually cost so much. 
A complete, ready-to-install packaged unit, it contains 
everything in itself—from marble and aluminum com- 
ponents right down to coat hook, hinges and holder. 
Here are a few of its salient benerits: 

@ two types of units to choose from—a sus- 
pended as well as a floor-mounted unit. 

@ fine marble produced by The Georgia Marble 
Company —three distinct varieties that are 
famous for their beauty and extreme dur- 
ability. 

@ a heavy-duty steel door—not wood—fin- 
ished with durable baked enamel. 

®@ satin finish anodized aluminum extrusions, 
and aluminum and nickel plated hardware. 

@ nylon cams that never need lubricating or 
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the suspended Marblstal unit 





News of the much- 
talked-about prefabricated 
marble toilet compartment 
that is considered 

perfect for schools... 





adjusting —far superior to the old ball bear- 
ings that would sooner or later corrode. 

@ vinyl shock absorbers that cushion compo- 
nents—protecting them from the rough 
usage they’re bound to get. 

In short, Marblstal units are just what the archi- 
tects ordered for schools. Maintenance is very low— 
genuine marble needs no painting, will never rust, 
takes a minimum of care to keep sparkling clean. 
The entire integrated unit is built to last, to take 
tough treatment that children are bound to give it. 
It is low priced—even below units that do not com- 
pare with its quality. It can be installed easily, 
quickly —and at a lower cost than conventional units. 

When you build that new school, investigate 
Marblstal. It can save you precious building funds 
and serve you long and well. 

If you'd like to have up-to-date information and 
details now on the Marblstal Prefabricated Marble 
Compartment, simply write The Georgia Marble Com- 
pany, Dept. S-13, 11 Pryor Street, S.W., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ZORGIA MARBLE «. 


world’s largest producer of marble and limestone 
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Say goodbye 
to “beat up” 
wire baskets 
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and the high cost of 
frequent replacement. 























Change over to 


—— the NEW 
Ko RWIN 


LOCKER BASKET* 











@ CONSTRUCTED OF TOUGH 
20 GAUGE STEEL— 
No sharp edges or corners. 


@ BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 
(gray, green or tan) 
WON'T CHIP OR PEEL. 


@ FITS YOUR PRESENT 
LOCKER ROOM 
BASKET RACK. 


@ 6-WAY CROSS- 
VENTILATION KEEPS 
CLOTHES FRESH. 


For full information 
and price list write: 





*PATENT 
APPLIED FOR 


THE Korwin COMPANY 


Distributors of Korwin Products 
1196 STOUT ST., DENVER 4, COLORADO 
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$Fu DY 


now within the reach of the 
most limited school budget 


with CALIFONE 


THE califone 
AUDIO CENTER 
_, MODEL 12MH8 
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Texas 


TV 


COUrSe 


adds to state's list 
of qualified teachers 


More than 1,500 Texans have 
been spurred to teach as a result 
of this experiment. 


= & #® School districts in Texas have obtained more 
than 1,500 teachers as a result of a series of televised 
lectures on how to teach, the Texas Education Associa- 
tion (TEA) estimates. 

The programs are aimed at potential teachers who 
have college degrees in any field. Twenty television 
stations are telecasting the series this year to an audi- 


| ence of 10,000. This includes many administrators and 


certificated teachers in the state’s more than 1,000 dis- 
tricts, as well as hundreds of the people for whom they 
are meant. 

The television series, known as the “Texas Curricu- 


| lum Studies,” is aimed at qualifying potential teachers 


for temporary teaching certificates in Texas, according 
to Dr. Lee Willborn, assistant commissioner for instruc- 
tion of the TEA. It is one of several paths being ex- 
plored to overcome the shortage of teachers, particu- 


| larly in West Texas. 


The Houston Independent School District, largest in 
the state, has added greatly to the supply of substitutes 
which it can legally employ, as a result of the television 
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series, said Richard Jones, assistant superintendent for 
personnel. 

The El Paso area (in West Texas) has undoubtedly 
been the chief beneficiary. Sixty-four teacher recruits 
were enrolled in the project through Texas Western Uni- 
versity last year, and 46 of these were actually teach- 
ing in the public schools. 

Two years ago station KPRC-TV in Houston pio- 
neered a series of television programs which were ti- 
tled, “Let’s Teach.” Any person with a college degree, 
in any field could register for the course through Hous- 
ton colleges and universities. By passing mid-term and 
final examinations given at the colleges themselves, the 
telestudents could qualify for a temporary teaching cer- 
tificate issued by the state. These teaching permits are 
valid for one year, and renewable for two additional 
years. 

Last year the teacher recruitment effort was broad- 
encd to include over a dozen television stations all over 
the state. This year 20 stations are broadcasting the 
course. 

The telecourse, virtually all of which can be com- 
pleted at home, includes 26 telecasts, curriculum study 
guides, television viewing guides, textbook assignments 
and mid-term and final examinations. 

Each person who wants credit for the course—to- 
ward the temporary teaching certificate—must register 


TELEVISION BLANKETS THE STATE 






KGNC - TV, Amarille 
° 


e 
KFOX « TV, Wichite Fells 









KCBO- TV, Lubbock 
* 


e 
WBAP. TV, Fort Worth - 
KLTV. TV, Tyle 





- 
KRBC. TV, Abilene 





@KROD. TV, El Peso KWTX. TV, Woco , 
- 


* 
KOSA. TV, Odesse 


7 
KCTV. TV, Sen Angelo 


e 
* WOAI . TV, Son Antonio 


KRIS - TV, 
Corpus Cheisth, 


KRGV. TY. 


Wesleco 


Twenty television stations blanket the state and offer 
all interested people a chance to participate. Almost all 
the work can be done at home. By completing the course, 
and passing tests, students earn temporary certificates. 
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ELECTRIC BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 


ax Be 


3 0 oun a 


VISITORS FS HOME. 


Model 250-6. 72” x 34” x 6” Overall. 

5” Letters. 642” x 10” Numbergrams 
E-Z READ NUMBERGRAMS ® TRANSLUCENT NAME PANELS 

MULTI-COLORED LIGHTS ® VIBRATOR HORN 

TIME-OUT CLOCK (Optional) ® FIVE BRILLIANT COLORS 
Scoremaster Boards deliver the utmost in accuracy, 
readability, ease of installation and low maintenance. 
Model 250-6 is widely used by both large and small 
schools. It has maximum adaptability and flexibility; 
is completely automatic and perfectly synchronized. 
Write today for literature on this and other famous 
Scoremaster boards. 


THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY 
2237 Lake Stree? Niles, Michigan 
“When Split-Seconds Count, Count on Scoremaster” 
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Weasahette cats 


AMERICA’S LEADING OPEN-END WASHER 





Vlzshctte 


School Operating Costs 
GO DOWN! 






WASHETTE ideal for athletic 
laundry — football, baseball, 
track, etc. 

WASHETTE ideal for gymna- 
sium towels, gym shoes, jerseys, 
etc. 

WASHETTE ideal for dormi- 
tories, sororities, fraternities, 
on-campus laundries. 
WASHETTE, low original cost, 
less maintenance, easy to use, 
untrained help can operate. 


Only WASHETTE offers complete 
line pedestal and cabinet models, 
25, 50, 75, 100 Ib. sizes. Automatic 
with supply injector, semi-automatic, 
manual and automatic. 
Write for FREE brochure 
WASHERS - EXTRACTORS 
DRY TUMBLERS 2 
48-Hour Shipment on all Standard Models 


Caak. Mackivny Co. the 


4301 S. Fitzhugh Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


APPROVED 
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KLENZADE TAILOR-MADE 
COMPLETE SANITATION PROGRAMS 


Qualified Klenzade Technicians will make a complete survey of 
your food operation and set up sanitation procedures and sched- 

















ules to meet your particular conditions. Klenzade will teach 
your kitchen personnel to “keep it clean . . . and keep it 
Why not take advantage of this unique Klenzade 
service that adds new zest to your food, cuts costs, and fresh- 


ens up your entire food facilities. 


longer.” 


| Sparkling equipment, dishes, glasses, utensils. ‘‘Out 


whe t: of-doors’’ atmosphere, free of ‘‘scullery'’ odors. Fresh 
e clean food flavors — smiles instead of ¢ 


Elimination of detergent waste, over-use, ponte 





products, inefficient cleaning. 


Basan for Information on Complete Sanitation Survey 


“KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


[ BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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Best for Training i in Electronics 
knight-kits 


an ALLIED RADIO product 
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12-in-One Electronic Lab Kit 


Widely used by schools for in- 
struction in electronics. Performs 
12 separate experiments with only 
a simple wiring change required 
for each pro - By gy 
once moun eed not be dis- 
assembled). ‘Projects are: receiver, 
amplifier, ‘‘broadcaster’’, code 
oscillator, flasher, timer, trans- 
mitter, electronic relays, etc. With 
all parts, including relay, ‘photocell, 
microphone. Shpg. wt., 314 lbs. 

A” eee _ $14.95 


GD ALLIED’S 
452-PAGE 


1959 CATALOG 


Offers everything in elec- 
tronics for the school: 
Knight-Kits for training; 
sound and recording 


“Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit 
Popular 5-tube superhet 
radio project. Thousands 
used in shop training. 
Teaches radio construction. 
Complete with cabinet. 

83Y736. Only...... $16.95 





*"Space-Spanner” Receiver Kit 


Exciting school project; equipment; lab instru- 
tunes world-wide stort call ments, tools, books, elec- 
as well as broadcast. Packed tronic parts. Write for 
with interestiny {atures E copy today. 


83Y259. Only 


See our catalog for many 
other fine Knigii!..“::; 


seamen 


(Circle numbe; 700 for more 


$18.95 


ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 103-B9 
Chicago 80, Ill. 
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through one of the 47 participating colleges and uni- 
versities. Colleges establish their own procedures for 
screening and enrolling applicants, and specify any ad- 


_ ditional course requirements which they require for 


each enrollee who wants to qualify for permanent cer- 
tification as well. Most colleges charged a $15 fee last 
year. 

Local school superintendents decide, of course, 
whether individual college graduates recruited through 
the project for teaching are qualified for any specific 
vacancy they have to fill. 

Although 712 students were officially registered in 
the telecourse during the first two years and 391 of 
these have gone into teaching, these figures actually re- 
flect only a small part of the state-wide emphasis which 
this project has given to teacher recruitment through 
the combined efforts of schools, colleges, professional 
and lay groups and 20 television stations,’ Weldon 
Brewer, assistant director for teacher recruitment by 
television, said. “Fifteen hundred has been cited as a 
very conservative estimate of the number of degreed 
teachers now employed in Texas schools who probably 
would not be there if the project had never been under- 
taken.” 

Brewer added that the teacher shortage appears to 
be no worse than it was two years ago. He said there 
are many indications from school superintendents that 
more selective types of recruitment should be used to- 
day because of a surplus of teacher applicants in some 
areas of the state. 

The industrial areas are able to set their standards a 
little higher than the rural areas because many wives 
of industrial workers are qualified as teachers. The 
teacher pay scale—which is generally a little higher in 
the industrial areas in the eastern half of the state— 
also tends to attract more teachers. However, the Hous- 
ton scale, which is slightly lower than that of many 
suburban districts surrounding it, has left the big dis- 
trict with just barely enough qualified teachers for reg- 
ular appointments. This year two TV-qualified tem- 
porary-certificated teachers were employed among the 
regulars, but the list of substitutes would not be ade- 
quate except for the presence of many college gradu- 
ates holding temporary certificates obtained by the TV 
telecourses, who may legally be hired. 

Seven well-known educators appeared on the open- 
ing program of this year’s series. Subjects of the subse- 
quent lectures included guidance, science, “The New 
Mathematics” and an evaluation of the application of 
nation-wide studies on teaching to the situations in 
Texas schools. End 
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7 reasons why 
Sy a0 el-val em i-t-lae 
sh faster on an 


shel —i ss : Right or left-hand car- 
: riage-return and tabu- 
of 1 -Youd g (oman lator controls. Optional 
controls give the hands 
more freedom. 
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2 ss 
No confusion on this elec- 
tric keyboard. Underwood’s 
uncluttered design gives 
beginners confidence. 











Simplest reverse tab. 
Typing in columns is so 
much easier when you 
can stop ‘the carriage 
easily on its return. 
Students master it 


4 


This “Floating Keyboard’”’* 
makes it easier to hold 
hands in correct typing 
position. It is sloped to 
ease strain on arms, back 
and shoulders. 


Less hand-travel. No 
other electric centers 
more control on the 
keyboard. Students 
build speed faster and 
find practice typing 
less tiring. 


Cup-shaped keys cradle 
the fingertips and help 
prevent slipping. Students 
like this extra measure of 
security. 
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2. “ELECTRIC TYPING 
1- is easy typing...” 7. Golden-Touch.* Only 


Se) 1S t Golden 


1p 


Saye 
Touch 


o - | ~ | _ - ,h 
Strength as no other touch car 


V 10 Complete lessons and 
‘practice material. Includes 
1- suggested classroom plans ‘ sea . 
e- for from 3 to 10 40-minute : like wearing 


Ww lessons. “3 2% magic gloves!” 
of For teacher, easy to use. “ - 

in For student, excellent self- 

id instruction material. 


Write: Business Education Dept. 12 
Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


‘THE DOCUMENTOR’ 
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FOLLOW 


SPOTLIGHTS 


afford all these 
advantages ! 


@ Spot brilliance increases as 
it is reduced in size, is 
round and sharp edged 
head to flood. Ordinary 
spotlights, to reduce spot 
size, must mask out or iris 
down part of the beam, 
wasting light and resulting 
in fuzzy edge and irregular 
shape. 


@ Simply plug into conven- 
ience outlet. 


@ Horizontal masking con- 
trol. 


@ 6-slide color boomerang. 


STRONG TROUPERETTE 
1000 watt incandescent up to 9 times 
more light than other spots which 
employ the same light source, but 
which reduce spot size solely by irising. 


STRONG TROUPER 


Up to 15 times more light than similar 
equipment which reduces spot size 
solely by irising. 


STRONG SUPER TROUPER 


High intensity D. C. carbon arc 
delivers 2% times as much light as 
A. C. spotlights. 


Send for b 








THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
250 City Park Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Conant report 





continued from page 42 


Recommendation 12: 


Organization of the 
School Day 


The school day should include at 
least six periods in addition to re- 
quired physical education and 
driver education which in many 
states occupy at least a period each 
day. This means a seven or eight- 
period day with periods perhaps as 
short as 40 or 45 minutes. If that’s 
done, laboratory periods and indus- 
trial arts courses should involve 
double periods. 

The six-period day is too rigid 
and prevents the talented from tak- 
ing a full academic program as well 
as electives. 

If class periods must run an hour, 
then the school day would have to 
be lengthened to make a seven- 
period day possible. 


Recommendation 13: 
Prerequisites for Advanced 
Academic Courses 


What this boils down to is that 
the student doesn’t go into advanced 
academic courses unless he’s dem- 
onstrated his ability to handle the 
work. 

For math, the sequence should be 
arranged so that only students who 
have earned a grade of at least “C” 
can take the next higher course. 

For 12th-grade physics, admis- 
sion should be open only to students 
with three years of math, with at 
least a “C” in each course. 

For foreign languages, “C” 
should be the prerequisite for entry 
into the second-year course. 


Recommendation 14: 
Students Should Not Be 


Given a Rank in Class 


According to Their Grades 
in All Subjects 


Here’s where Mr. Conant, in ef- 
fect, offers to do battle with parents 
from coast to coast. 

Eliminate the valedictorian and 
salutatorian, says he. All that rank 


‘| means now is that the students got 


the highest average grades for all 
courses. And, because of the impor- 


tance attached by communities, and 
even colleges, to such rank, lots of 
able students take easy courses in 
which they know they'll get high 
grades. 

Instead, admissions officers (and, 
by implication, employers) should 
ask to see the student’s record. 


Recommendation 15: 
Academic Honors List 


At the end of each marking pe- 
riod, publish a list of those stu- 
dents who made at least an average 
grade of “B” in the program rec- 
ommended for the academically 
talented. If they’re on the honors 
list for all four years, that should 
be noted on the diploma. 

Some special recognition should 
be given to the students who do well 
in the other courses, but Mr. Co- 
nant doesn’t believe separate types 
of diplomas are the answer. 


Recommendation 16: 
Developmental Reading 
Program 


For the student who wants to im- 
prove his reading speed and com- 
prehension (not the slow reader 
who needs remedy), there should 
be a voluntary program. It should be 
voluntary simply because there’s a 
strong relationship between desire 
to improve and actual results. 


Recommendation 17: 


Summer School 


There should be a tuition-free 
summer school, not only for make- 
up work but for the bright student 
to broaden the scope of his elective 
program. 


Recommendation 18: 


Foreign Languages 


A third and fourth year of a for- 
eign language should be offered no 
matter how few students enroll. 
Students should study one foreign 
language for four years; not two for 
two years each. The latter is a waste 
of time since the purpose is to master 
the language. It can’t be done in 
two years. 

If, after the first year of a lan- 
guage, the student has proven he 
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can’t handle the subject, he should 
drop it. 

This is another subject close to 
Mr. Conant’s heart. He devotes 
pages to the reasons for mastery of a 
foreign language in high school, 
ranging from personal satisfaction 
to international implications. His ar- 
guments are indeed compelling and 
his study indicates that this is one 
of the weakest spots in public sec- 
ondary education as he viewed it. 


Recommendation 19: 


Science Courses 


All students should get some un- 
derstanding of science by a required 
course in physical science or biol- 
ogy, but there should be three sec- 
tions: for those with considerable 
academic ability, those with average 
ability, and those who handle aca- 
demic subjects slowly and with diffi- 
culty. 

All the way up the line in science 
courses, standards should be kept 
high for the top course, with the ma- 
terial adapted for those with less 
ability and less mathematical back- 
ground. 


Recommendation 20: 


Homerooms 


It’s here that no ability grouping 
at all is in evidence. Purpose of 
these homerooms is developing an 
understanding between different 
students of differing abilities and va- 
rious vocational goals. Students 
should stay in one homeroom for 
the entire senior high school course 
and each homeroom should be a 
cross-section of the school. It’s here 
that the student will develop com- 
munity interest and have practice 
in representative government. It’s 
the social unit of the school. 


Recommendation 21: 


Twelfth Grade Social 
Studies 


In the 12th grade, a course on 
American problems or American 
government should be required, in- 
cluding as much economics as the 
students can handle. Here, too, 
each class should be a cross-section 
of the school. 

It’s here that controversial issues 
should be explored and it’s here that 
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much can be done to develop citi- 
zenship. 


Recommendation 22: 
The Small High School 


Recommendation 22 (or maybe 
Number One) gets a chapter all its 
own. The small high school has to 
go, says Mr. Conant. 

There are now about 21,000 
high schools in the United States; 
there should be a maximum of 
9,000. 

He arrives at this figure by an- 
other route. From his studies, he de- 








termined that a graduating class of 
at least 100 was necessary in order 
to offer a first-rate education to the 
academically talented and also to 
those whose formal education will 
stop at high school. 

Using the national statistics and 
his recommendation on the size of 
the graduating class, he shows that 
one out of every three American 
public high school seniors attends a 
small school “in which the chances 
are slim that he can get a satisfactory 
secondary education.” 

If the nation followed Califor- 
nia’s pattern (where 481 high 
schools take care of 140,000 sen- 
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iors), then we’d need only 5,000 
high schools. 

Some of his arguments for the 
larger high school include improve- 
ment of instruction, better use of 
teachers and other professional per- 
sonnel, good courses for the top 
academic students, and virtual elim- 
ination of teacher shortages in such 
fields as physics. 

The question then becomes how 
to eliminate the small high school, 
especially when the arguments used, 
such as geography or long bus rides 
for the children, are not as valid as 
the real stumbling block: human 
nature. 


First of all, he says, each state 
department of education has to ini- 
tiate a plan. Then the state legisla- 
ture has to put some teeth into it by 
making it worthwhile for the dis- 
tricts to reorganize and a detriment 
financially and otherwise not to. 

The final determinant will be the 
voter who will have to turn his back 
on economy and cast his ballot for 
quality. 


Special Problems 


In the report of his study, Conant 
devotes space and thought to the 
problems of the big city and subur- 
ban high school. Those will be of 
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Strongest steel chair on market. For all- 
purpose school use! Extra wide, deep 
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specialized interest to school au- 
thorities who have to deal with these 
very real and very different prob- 
lems. 

However, Conant points out that 
much of what he recommends for 
the comprehensive high school can 
also be applied to the specialized 
schools and the suburban schools, 


Three essential ingredients 


Early in his book, he states three 
things that are necessary to have a 
good high school, provided it is of 
sufficient size. If you have these, 
other things will come. If you don’t 
have them, it’s the place to start. 
They’re these: 

First, a school board composed of 
devoted, intelligent, understanding 
citizens who realize fully the distinc- 
tion between policy making and ada- 
ministration; 

Second, a first-rate superintend- 
ent; 

Third, a good principal. 

Mr. Conant speaks directly to 
school board members when he says 
that some of his recommendations 
can be put into effect at the begin- 
ning of the school year without up- 
setting in any way the morale of the 
teaching staff. 

“Other recommendations, how- 
ever,” he warns, “can only be ef- 
fective if a majority of the teachers 
are convinced of their wisdom.” 

He recommends that a superin- 
tendent who believes in the recom- 
mendations should first examine the 
problems involved with committees 
of teachers and then try to persuade 
the teachers that they be given a 
thorough try. “I have in mind par- 
ticularly,” he says, “the controver- 
sial subject of ability grouping, any 
recommendations in regard to 
marking or grading and the require- 
ments set up for admission to ad- 
vanced courses.” 


Past is prelude 


The study on the American com- 
prehensive high school is finished, 
although straws in the wind indicate 
that there will be more study by 
Mr. Conant in the field of public 
education. But, as far as his recom- 
mendations are concerned, he be- 
lieves they have now been present- 
ed to the American public. Whether 
the people act on them is dependent 
largely on the push they get from 
superintendents and school board 
members. End 
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New teaching aid lets students 


think and speak like a native 


RCA LANGUAGE LABORATORIES... 
“A PRIVATE TUTOR FOR EVERY STUDENT” 





The Language Laboratory is a modern “‘learn-by-doing”’ 
teaching technique which permits students to become 
fluent with the spoken as well as the written language. 
It is an electronic educational aid which supplements 
classroom periods and allows the teacher more time for 
personal instruction. 


RCA Language Laboratory students occupy individual 
booths which are equipped with headphones, microphone 
and an amplifier with a selector switch for choosing the 


desired language lesson. Pre-recorded lessons are received 
over the headphones from tape recorders and the student 
repeats into the microphone exactly what he hears. By 
listening to his own voice over the headphones, the stu- 
dent is able to compare his pronunciation with that on 
the recording. The drawing below illustrates how a basic 
RCA Language Laboratory system operates. Other RCA 
systems provide for teacher monitoring and two-way 
student-teacher communication. 


RCA Language Laboratory equipment developed specif- 
ically for educators includes tape recorders, headsets, 
microphones and a new transistorized amplifier. A 
modestly priced and versatile RCA Language Labora- 
tory requires only the simplest wiring, is easy to install 
and can very readily be expanded at low cost. 


One RCA Language Laboratory system can serve every 
language department. It gives instructors more time 
to evaluate and assist individual students. In the words 
of one enthusiastic proponent, Language Laboratories 
are “like having a private tutor for every student.” 


For details on how an RCA Language Laboratory benefits your 
students and instructors, write Radio Corporation of America, 
Language Laboratory Sales, Dept. P-110, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, N.J. 














Up to 10 tape recorders 
may be used, each with 
a different language or 
lesson on its tape. Stu- 

















dent positions are un- 
limited. Each student 
selects the “channel” 
’ carrying his lesson. 
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High school investment 


pays off in education 


Business students learn the mechanics of the commercial! 
world. Now these students are learning what makes it tick. 


By WILLIAM P. DOUGLAS, 


Business Education Department, Brentwood High School, Pittsburgh 


= & ®& High School business stu- 
dents usually learn typing, shorthand, 
transcription, office practice, book- 
keeping, general business training, 
business law and salesmanship, along 
with the other allied subjects, but they 
seldom learn anything of the functions 
of business itself. The stock market, 
for example, is a part of our life as 
witnessed by the many pages in our 
daily papers devoted to the economic 
and financial situation of our country. 
But how many business students ac- 
tually understand it? 

With this realization of how little 
was known about the stock market 
and its direct relationship to business 
itself, our school administration gave 
me the opportunity to make my busi- 
ness education students more conscious 
of what a business enterprise really is 
by making it possible for them to be- 
come part owners of some of the great 
industries of America. 

We formed an investment club in 
the fall of 1956 with approximately 
80 members. The club grew to 143 
members in 1957 and today there are 
more than 298 high school members. 

Today in Brentwood High School 
the financial pages of the daily news- 
papers draw first attention because the 
investment club members, as a group, 
are stockholders in two major com- 
panies and therefore have a personal 
interest in the rise and fall of the stock 
market. The student members are 
learning to buy and sell actual shares 
among themselves, making profits and 
absorbing losses according to daily 
market values. 


How it operates 
The investment club itself is con- 


ducted as a corporation. The club is 
owned by stockholders, who elect a 
board of directors, who in turn elect of- 
ficers. The board of directors determine 
policy and the officers act as man- 
agers of the club. 

Each fall the club is organized and 
shares of stock are issued to stockhold- 
ers at 50¢ par value per share. No in- 
dividual may own more than 25%, of 
the total amount of issued stock. From 
this initial investment the board of 
directors purchases shares of stock 
from the open market through a brok- 
er of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Last year 10 shares of Chrysler stock 
and 10 shares of G. C. Murphy Co. 
stock were purchased. The latter com- 
pany has a local main office. It was 
decided to have at least one holding in 
a local company for contact and visi- 
tation purposes. 

With broker’s commission and tax- 
es the total cost was $993.18 for the 
combined 20 shares. This amount was 
subscribed by the investment club 
stockholders with the issuance of 
1,987 investment club shares. 

At the time of the actual stock pur- 
chase from the broker, each individual 
stockholder’s share in the investment 
club was established at a market value 
at 50¢ per share. The actual rise and 
fall of the Chrysler and Murphy stock 
then determined the daily market val- 
ue of the investment club stock. In the 
event that the parent company stocks 
went down the investment club stock 
lowered in exact ratio; i.e., if the com- 
bined value of Chrysler and Murphy 
decreased 10% in value to $893.86 in 
its daily quotations, the investment 
club stock would in turn have a mar- 
ket value that day of 45¢ per share, 


10% less than the original 50¢ paid. 
The same holds true in reverse when 
the market rises. 

A member may buy and sell invest- 
ment club shares of stock based on the 
market value of the stocks owned by 
the investment club or by offer and bid. 
Activities of the club can be diversi- 
fied to whatever the members desire 
in any way of investments and new 
stocks can be purchased if desired. 

The bookkeeping department of the 
club, under the direction of the offi- 
cers, keeps stockholders’ records such 
as subscription books, cash records, 
subscribers’ ledgers, stock certificates 
books, stockholders’ ledgers and stock 
transfer records, minute book, etc. 

Dividend checks are cashed and 
saved, thus adding to the final value of 
the club stock at the time of dissolu- 
tion in May or early June. The club 
is organized anew each fall and is dis- 
solved in the spring sometime prior to 
graduation day. Each fall the group 
buys again to gain experience in trad- 
ing. 

The club holds a general stockhold- 
er’s meeting once a month, at which 
the stockholders vote, listen to recom- 
mendations, are issued financial re- 
ports, and are advised by the president 
what the board of directors is consider- 
ing in regard to buying new stock or 
selling the original investment. The 
board of directors meets four times ad- 
ditionally each month. 

So far, the students have been lucky; 
they have traded at a profit. The in- 
vestment club is a big project to under- 
take, but well worth every minute 
spent for anyone who wants to provide 
real life learning experience for his 
students. End 
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Must a gym cost so much 
. a 5 2 

“ just because it’Ss a gym? 
x 

Actually no! The spacious gymnasium pictured above, is typi- 
nd cal of scores of beautiful Butler gyms that were built faster 
of and for less cost than traditional construction of equal quality. 
u- 
we These attractive buildings are designed around the Butler 
* Building System—a pre-engineered, load-bearing steel frame 
te and metal roof. As a result, economical curtain wall construc- 
1p tion can be used. And with all metal components pre-fitted at 
4 the Butler factory, assembly is a fast bolting job without field 

flashing or on-site fabrication of any kind. You save time and 
d- money in every phase of construction. 
oh The building lends itself ideally to gymnasium use. It is 
n- spacious and colummn-free, naturally. But beyond this, the very 
e- shape of the structure makes it practically self-ventilating— Parents and students alike are quick to 
nt important when you consider the daily use of constantly rotat- admire the comfort, safety and utility that 
T- ing exercise groups. Call your Butler Builder, under “Buildings” Butler school buildings offer. Bond issues 
or or “Steel Buildings” in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. are more easily presented, more quickly 
1e Ask for our 12-page booklet telling how other school boards approved when you can show how Butler 
d- have solved their building problems. If you wish, write us direct. helps appropriations go farther. 
y; 
n- BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
a Neg, paowwe” 7520 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
le Manufacturers of Buildings ¢ Oil Equipment ¢ Farm Equipment ¢ Dry Cl s Equip t © Outdoor Advertising Equipment ¢ - Custom Fabrication 
is Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. © Birmingham, Ala. © Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. © Chicago, Ill. © Detroit, Mich. { 
d Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Bosfon, Mass. * Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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The Man Behind the Drum 


showed this new 
Northern Michigan 
School there is 

an answer! 


Superintendent Robert Beauchamp (standing) agrees 
with Bob Rarick that Crystal Sea/-O-San® provides a 
tough, non-skid, glare-free surface yet preserves all 
the natural color and hardwood beauty of the floor. 


HUNTINGTON WEATHERALL STAYS BRIGHT, EVER 
AFTER WET TRAFFIC AND FREQUENT MOPPING 


How do you keep a school floor shiny when water and slush are tramped in? The solution at the 
new Mackinaw High School, Mackinaw City, Michigan: Weatherall Wax—the heavy-duly 
wax designed to protect flooring against moisture and to stay bright and blemish-free, 


even under wet traffic conditions and the frequent damp mopping that is necessary 


Weatherall is just part of the simple but complete interior maintenance program it- 
stalled at the Mackinaw School by the Huntington representative, R. W. Rarick. Schoo 
officials are pleased because it’s already apparent that this program is saving time for 
the custodians to get other work done. And the exposed surfaces of expensive building 
materials are getting good protection. Superintendent Beauchamp said, “‘I was surprised 
at the difference a few products designed especially for school building maintenance 


could make. We get better cleaning with less fuss and bother than ever before.” 


A Huntington representative can tailor a sound maintenance program for you based 
on varied experience, high quality products and personal skill. The end result can be 
a considerable saving in time and money. If you have cleaning problems, ask for the 


help of your Huntington representative. There’s no obligation, of course. 
poly g Pp g ’ 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia. 35, Pennsylvania « Toronto 2, Ontario 









How good is educational 
television for your students? 


Educational television programs cannot be evaluated as a whole. 
Each must be considered separately. Here is a check list, 
developed by working educators, to help accomplish this purpose. 






= = «# Educational television for A CHECK LIST FOR THE EVALUATION OF THE CLASSROOM 
classroom use is a reality in al- USE OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

most every part of the country. Pro- 
grams vary from the complete 
closed-circuit set-up in Hagerstown, Topic A ee a re er ey EE nr NN Re np eine me 
Md., to those that once in a while Date and Time of Observation 
allow students to watch a particular 

telecast in school or those that as- QUALITY OF THE PROGRAM 


sign outside viewing. But, m seine How did the teacher establish rapport with 
way or other, television teaching is hi h - endl 3 
affecting all of our schools. ee ee eee 
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How effective is teaching by tele- Please check 
vision? Experts and laymen alike Yes No 
disagree. Surveys, made scientifi- A. By announcing her name? 

VEN nase “rapes ~— “ eg B. By writing his or her name on the ‘chalk board? 
college : ue oe on C. Through an understanding of pupil interest? 

: an a a D. Through person to person conversational speech 

| NG pind sigue teres beganarsiieemervcaen (not talking down to her pupil audience)? 


stitution cast doubt on its merits. 


The answer appears to be that the E. By the projection of personality? 


F. Other ways? 





1 at the value of television depends on how 
y-duty and where it is used and the quality Your Comments 
h-fre, of the presentation. Each program 
a or course offering must be evaluated How did the teacher hold the attention of pupil observers? 
on its own individual merits. To help 
am in- do this, a check list for evaluating Yes No 
School educational television programs was A. Was the lesson well planned with its aims and purposes 
ne far prepared for the Lindenhurst, N. Y., readily ascertained and understood by pupils? 
ilding public schools by Harold L. Holmes, B. a lesson in accord with pupils’ interests and 


coordinator and supervisor of ele- 


prised mentary education. Sections of it C. Was the presentation of the lesson dramatic or unusual? 
a, were adapted by permission. from D. Was the teacher’s personality a factor? 
the publishers of Curriculum Let- E. Were a variety of teaching materials and techniques 
based ter No. 37—“In-Service Training employed? 
- Through Classroom Demonstra- F. Were audio-visual aids utilized? 
the tion,” published by the Department 1. Was the chalk board used? If so, how 
. of School Services and Publications, a) For lesson blueprint 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, b) For illustration 
Com c) For developing of concepts 


G. Was the program of sufficient intrinsic interest to cap- 


We present i first major i 
ep t it here as a first maj _ ture and hold pupil interest for its duration? 


aid for local evaluation of current 
classroom educational television. Your Comments 
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A. Was there an adequate summary of les- 


C. Was critical thinking stimulated, ie. rea- 

















How did the teacher establish readiness in his or 
her pupil audience? 


Yes | No 
A. Was a prior background of experience 
with the topic assumed by the teacher? 
B. Did the teacher attempt to structure any 
background of experience for the pupil? 
C. Were motivating questions set-up? 
E. Other ways? 
F. Was readiness ignored? 





Your Comments 


How did the teacher culminate the lesson? 


Yes No 


son highlights? 


B. Were provisions made for the retention of 
the knowledge and information pre- 
sented? 


sonings, generalization, inferences, con- 
clusions, etc.? 

D. Were provisions made for follow up ac- 
tivities? 

E. Was the stage set for later instruction? 





Your Comments 


Evaluate by checking the appropriate column. 


How do you rate: 


A. The ability of the pro- 
gram to hold pupil at- 
tention 

B. The instructor's 
1. personality 
2. speech 
3. ability to stimulate 

pupils 

C. The teaching aids used 

D. Program quality 


Very Good Good Fair Poor 











What were your general impressions of the edu- 
cational programs you observed in regard to: 


The quality of teaching 

. The teaching techniques used 

The basic teaching-learning principles involved 
. The lesson blue print 


. The teacher's use of language in relation to the audi- 
ence for which her lesson was aimed 
6. Lesson outcomes 
7. Pupil enjoyment of the program 

Your Comments 


Ah WN — 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE CLASSROOM USE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

General Considerations Yes | No 

Were the educational television programs 
you observed in accord with the broad ob- 
jectives and purposes of our school system? 

Could these programs be considered an 
integral part of our curriculum? 

Does educational television add any new 
dimension to classroom instruction? 

Would you disrupt the school program to 
make educational telecasts available? 

Would you be willing to forgo teaching of 
the “3 R’s” to make telecasts available? 

Do you have adequate teaching space for 
television? 





The Classroom Teacher's Role 


Yes No 

Can the classroom teacher be informed on 
the subject and topic of a telecast well in ad- 
vance of its presentation to allow ample time 
for pupil readiness? 

Do you anticipate any problem in ready- 
ing pupils for television experiences? 

Would the teacher have to incorporate 
television programing in her planning? 

Can the classroom teacher follow up the 
telecast with worthwhile activities? 

Does educational television present any 
problem of communication among television 
instructor, classroom teacher and pupils? 





Very Good Good Fair Poor 
Educational television’s 
potential for: 
A. Providing opportunities 
for pupil participation 
B. Meeting needs of pupils 
C. Providing for individual 
differences in children 
D. Follow-up activities in 
the classroom 
Your Comments 











What are your general impressions on the class- 
room use of television in regard to: 

. Pupil participation 

. Pupil teacher relationships 

. Classroom teacher's role 

. The interests and the needs of pupils 

The use of time 

The objectives and purposes of our school system 
. Disruption of the total school program 

The relative importance of curriculum experience 


. The availability and adequacy of teaching space for 
television 


10. Communication 
YOUR CONCLUSIONS 
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NEW FROM WAYNE 


CONTINUOUS ROLLING GYMSTANDS 


Now ... in place of 4, 5, 6, or 8 individual gym- 
stand sections along a wall, Wayne lets you 
have one sleek, sweeping bank of seating the 
entire length of your gymnasium. Yes, a complete 
unit ...seat, foot and riser boards...in one 


continuous section. 


Opens and closes automatically with the turn 
of a convenient key switch, makes use of every 


available inch of floor space for your gym seating. 


This exciting new Wayne-Weld design replaces 
sectional gymstand seating and offers these impor- 
tant advantages: up to 10% increased seating 
capacity ... is fully automatic, requires no manual 
operation . . . will improve the appearance of your 
gymnasium. This is truly a major seating advance 
for America’s finest gymnasiums, 


See Wayne’s Continuous Motorized Seating* at the WAY NAI = 


AASA Convention, Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18, 1959 


WAYNE IRON WORKS, WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Rolling Gymstands ¢ Outdoor Grandstands e Folding Partitions ¢ Basketball Backstops 


*Patent Pending 
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Room Lecation Dimensions Type of Present Use Existing Pupil . 
Number of Room of Room oes of Room Stations Pans ol - » 

(3) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) 
We cecesccsecesess 1 42% 34 Woadshop Woodshop 24 28 
BOB. cccccccccccccce 1 62 x 30 Machine Shop Machine Shop 29 29 
OGD cnccsccucscsesa 1 26 x 26 Home Ec. : 27 28 
WRiiesnsinsecacons 1 37X27 Home Ec. Home Ec. & Cafeteria 24 24 Used half time for lunch 
ibictasssededases 1 39x24 Music Music 73 73 Band 
Cb svieeensarcetes 1 33x 30 Related Instruction Related Instruction 15 30 
Se vacccncesicecnes 1 33x 28 Printing inti 12 16 
Dbiawkentenniece 1 29 x 26 Academic Elementary 40 40 
DG asttectnwnsando 2 21x 34 Academic Elementary 36 36 
Dib caiaeceesrsates 2 33x 30 Academic Academic 36 30 Stage in front 
WPeecccvcceccccece 2 27x 22 Mech. Drawing Mech. Drawing 22 22 
SRacnconveaadiaios 2 24x 28 Academic Academic 30 30 
Ml vinianshvensows 2 24x 26 Academic Academic 37 25 
Disbecaveiescevses 2 38 x 26 Typing Typing 49 45 
Ds ct nescvnceescis 2 26x 24 Academic Academic 38 32 Glass partition between 206-207 
Pi stsuencdoneanene 2 33 x 30 Commercial Commercial 30 35 Lavatory 
Sihcvetesouseuvien 2 30 x 33 Academic Elementary 45 35 
DD cecevccseoscese 2 32x 30 Academic Elementary 40 40 
Mnacnsececctidec< 2 30 X 33 Academic Elementary 40 45 
Gicriosisesesiccs 2 21x 34 Academic Elementary 22 30 
Wi kncndercatsnane 3 34x 60 Study Study 122 126 
in idedaaaiaaidus 3 33x 30 Academic Academic 45 45 
OR vccceneraeen pee 3 27x 22 Academic Academic 32 32 
MR ccacaiendsoeane 3 24x 28 Academic Academic 36 36 
Si ceccsneenanseee 3 24x 26 Science Science ° 31 30 Laboratory tables only 
i ccnadeciesstaese 3 24x20 Science Science 30 30 Lecture only 
SP Ghevecuuouesees 3 36x 23 Science Science 30 30 Demonstration desk only 
st piwreeekene 3 33x 30 Music Music 42 58 Vocal music, lavatory 
EE ee 3 18x 24 Academic Academic 22 22 
teikdenknaceene 3 28 x 33 Academic Academic 42 42 
CR. comévnanweies 3 32x30 Academic Academic 45 45 
i Ktbpenecnnetons 3 34x 40 Academic Academic 39 39 
ivcsccatakuetwrs 3 18 x 40 Art Art 24 20 
CE buu csntuueens 1 72% 54 Phys. Education Phys. Education 50 50 








tion it records the use for which the 
room was designed, and the use to 
which it is being put at present. Two 
other columns on Form 3 provide 
space for noting the number of exist- 
ing pupil stations in each room and 
the desirable maximum pupil sta- 
tions for each room. (A pupil sta- 
tion is defined as the space required 
by one pupil in a classroom, labora- 
tory, study hall, etc.) 

From this form the total number 
of teaching stations in each subject 
is counted and recorded in Column 
2 of Form 4. 


Form 4: capacity calculation 


Form 4 summarizes much of the 
material that has been collected and 
processed on the first three forms, 
and it is from this form that the final 
capacity calculations are drawn. 
Once the proper figures are placed 
in the indicated columns of Form 4, 





application of the formula begins. 

Columns 2, 3, 4 and 5 contain 
the factors needed for the top line 
of the formula, and Column 6 is the 
product of these factors. Column 7 
is the denominator—the PP—of the 
formula. Using the formula, the 
figures in Column 6 are divided by 
the figures in Column 7, and the re- 
sult is the pupil capacity limit of 
each subject area (Column 8). 

The smallest figure in Column 8, 
which is 352 in this example, is the 
maximum school enrollment that 
can be accommodated under existing 
physical and curriculum conditions 
unless some shifting or remodeling 
of the building can be made. 

Note, however, that while study 
hall facilities are adequate to serve 
an enrollment of only 352 pupils, 
and science facilities only 555 pu- 
pils, there are enough academic 
rooms to serve a total enrollment of 
1,527 students. 


Form 3: Instructional rooms, basic data 


Obviously this imbalance can be 
adjusted by converting some of the 
academic classrooms to other uses. 
To make this adjustment, the ca- 
pacity index for individual teaching 
stations must be determined. 

This computation is made by 
dividing the pupil capacity limit 
(Column 8) by the corresponding 
number of teaching stations in each 
subject area (Column 2). Wide vari- 
ations result: the academic area re- 
quires a teaching station for every 
90 pupils, while typing requires one 
teaching station for every 1,437 pu- 
pils. This difference is caused by the 
fact that while comparatively few 
pupils elect typing, the average stu- 
dent attends two or three academic 
classes each day. 

The next conclusion to be drawn 
is Item 11 shown in Form 4: “Ad- 
justed Building Capacity for Regular 
Scheduled Activities.” 

To do this it is necessary to con- 
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sider conversion of some of the ex- 
cess academic rooms to other uses. 
Note that one academic classroom is 
too small to accommodate the as- 
sumed average of 100 pupils in a 
study section. Thus we must allot 
two academic rooms for a single 
study hall teaching station to house 
approximately 100 students. 

Column 10 provides space for re- 
cording the excess or shortage of 
teaching stations for several possible 
adjusted capacity figures. Trial fig- 
ures of 555, 863, and 876 were se- 
lected because they are the second, 
third and fourth lowest capacity fig- 
ures recorded in Column 8. (The 
figure 834, and the “—2s” opposite 
“Auxiliary Facilities,” will be ex- 
plained in connection with Form 5.) 

Using only the three trial figures it 
it is apparent that an enrollment of 
876 pupils will permit the maxi- 
mum and most effective use of the 
available space. Thus Item 11, Ad- 
justed Building Capacity for Regu- 
lar Scheduled Activities, becomes 
876. 


Form 5: auxiliary facilities 


This sheet contains a list of auxili- 
ary facilities necessary to conduct 
the educational program for an en- 
rollment of 876 pupils. 




















Space Needed 
- Satisfactory Additional 
=" or Space 
Unsatisfactory (sq. ft.) 
(2) (3) 
Administrative rooms .............. Ss eae 
Ev ceceeceeeeess ee en ee S _Bisateeacme 
CHINE kcesicscevese Kaba ve eie sions U 300 
Cafeteria . ates cedaesenneeane - s Saw nen 
LEBTSEY 64. 0.000. v00ve iw eGaenaneas U 900 
PO RN 55.4, cess beseinn canine Ss Sawieroei 
Faculty rest-rooms ....... pieciealsieers U 150 
SLOPES FOCI 050s cceciceecevcecves S “Gisieorine ° 
Locker and shower rooms...........- S eawitaine 
PRU MIE Gin ciaisin hoes s oea'ves S  Bieeeers — 
Student-activity rooms .........0005+ U 250 
CamBevenee FOTN coccceseccnccscece ) Searseien wel 
Total Additional Space in Classroom Equivalents...... y 
(4) 
Adjusted Operating Capacity of Building............ 834 
(5) 





Form 5: Auxiliary facilities 


Column 1 lists the facilities 
needed. Column 2 rates the space 
of each as satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory. The additional space needed 
to bring each unsatisfactory facility 
up to par is noted in Column 3. 
Figures in Column 3 total 1,600 
square feet, or, roughly, the space 


Form 4; Capacity calculation 


available in two average classrooms. 
Therefore, Item 4, in Form 5, is 2. 
This figure is recorded in the sub- 
columns of Column 10 of Form 4 as 
a minus-2 indicating that two of the 
excess academic classrooms must be 
utilized for auxiliary facilities. 
Reconsidering the figures in Col- 



























































: : Avg. Total | Teaching- : : Teaching- 
Subject No. of Desirable Effective st a Station Adjusted Pepll Station Teaching-Station Adjustments 
A Teaching Average Periods : : Pupil Capacity . 
— Stations Class-Size | per Week for s-year | Pupil-Period | periads Limit Capacity (10) 
(1)° (2) (G3) (4) Period Enrollment (7) (8) Index 
. i (s) (6) (9) sss | 863 | 876 | 836 
Se 17 30 40 602 . 12,280,800 8,040 1,527 90 +10 +7 +7 +7 
Business Education— 
yping: ..... ca wewe 1 40-37 40 602 890,960 620 1,437 1,437 
Re 1 30-25 40 602 602,000 545 1,105 1,105 
eee I 15 40 602 361,200 139 2,599 2,599 
Home Economics— 
i eee 0.5° 24-21 40 602 252,840 245 1,032 2,064 
Clothing-H'’making I 24-23 40 602 553,840 425 1,303 1,303 
Shops and Related— 
eae I 24 40 602 577,920 660 876 876 
Voc. Machine ..... : i 16 40 602 385,280 320 1,204 1,204 
eee t 12 40 602 288,960 240 1,204 1,204 
Related Voc. .....- 1 30-25 40 602 602,000 280 2,150 2,150 
Mech. Drawing .... 1 24-19 40 602 457,520 530 863 an Peeres) perry” oe: FT cases 
Music— 
Instrumental ...... I 75-65 40 602 1,565,200 410 3,818 3.818 
eee I 50 40 602 1,204,000 879 1,370 1.370 
Physical Education .... I 35 40 602 842,800 788 1,070 1,070 
Science 2 24 40 602 1,155,840 2,082 555 See ih aswees —2 — —I1 
Extensive Lab. 1 24 40 602 577,920 432 1,338 1,338 
Other ark I 24 40 WO JP dvcciccanse Pecesteersn secnew Te ee eo ees bot. poe 
re 1.16 100 40 602 2,793,280 7,933 352 303 —1 —2 —2 —2 
Ee Seer eee ban E wrwockiesseeacaeaunee Prater, ieee men Reker ry eres ee —2 —2 —2 —2 
Adjusted Building Capacity for a Scheduled Activities...... 876 
11) 
* This room is used half-time as the cafeteria kitchen, 
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Low Cost Grounds Maintenance 








One blade, twe blades, three blades, mounted or unmounted, there 
For lawn mowing, leaf mulching or weed is a model that fits your needs and budget pertectly. 27 models to 


control...the combined mowing shredding *eese frem. 
action of free swinging blades make fast 
work of big grounds maintenance jobs 
. . « quickly, economically. 


Designed and built by the company who 
pioneered the development of rotary 


, 





MODEL 59 5 fi. swath 





mower equipment ... when you purchase 
a Wood's rotary, you are buying a 
' machine that is proven and guaranteed. 








Ask for FREE demonstration. See the features that 


make Wood's the most copied rotary mower. MODEL 61 5 ft. swath MODEL 80 6-2/3 ft. swath 


WOOD BROTHERS MFG. CO. 59902 South 4th Street, Oregon, Illinois 
Specialists in the Manulacturing of Tractor Powered Rotary Mower Shredders 
(Circle number 749 for more information) 








eo aitiidieees a - ee . ” - 


Mop church & school floors 
quickly, quietly 
and easily 


The new Geerpres rubber bumper equipped 
mopping bucket puts an end to noise and 
scratched furniture and walls. Non-marking 
rubber bumper won’t smudge or dent, is 
locked securely in place. 

Buckets roll at a touch on ball-bearing 
rubber or conductive casters. Hot-dip 
galvanizing after fabrication plus elimina- 
tion of all rivets and bolts ends corrosion 
problems. Last for years. 

' = Available in two sizes, 32 and 44-quart. 
— — Also available without rubber bumper. See 
“= your jobber or write for details. 






















Stall J-27, American Assn. of School Administrators, Feb. 14—18, Atlantic City 


Li (Circle number 716 for more information) 
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| umn 10 of Form 4, we see that an 
enrollment of 876, or even 863, is 
too high, while the 555 figure is too 

| low. 

| The final adjusted operating ca- 

| pacity of the building must be a mul- 
tiple of the teaching station capacity 

| index of one of the areas involved 
in the conversion of space. Thus the 

figure must be based on either 90 

(the academic area), 278 (the sci- 

ence area) or 303 (the study hall 

area), and it must, furthermore, 

fall between 555 and 863. 

Some simple arithmetic gives us 
the probable answer: 834. This fig- 
ure is placed in a subcolumn of Col- 
umn 10 on Form 4 and checked: 
There is an excess of seven aca- 
demic rooms for an adjusted capac- 
ity of 834, and a need for one addi- 
tional teaching station for science, 
and two each for study purposes 
and auxiliary facilities. 

Since four academic rooms are 
required to provide the two teach- 
ing stations for study purposes, two 
for auxiliary facilities, and one for 
science, all of the seven excess aca- 
demic rooms are utilized. 

Thus Item 5, in Form 5, the Ad- 
justed Operating Capacity of Build- 

| ing, is 834. 

Dr. Conrad’s capacity formula 
has been used during the past six 
years by Ohio State University to 
solve problems brought to its bureau 
of educational research. It has 
proven to be an accurate, valuable 
technique in a variety of educa- 
tional situations relating to the ca- 
pacity of a school building. But no 
matter how valuable the new for- 
mula is, it is still just one of a series 
of steps that must be taken to meas- 
ure the adequacy of existing secon- 
dary school buildings. Any compre- 
| hensive survey of a school building 
| must include the qualitative aspects 
| of the plant as well as the quantita- 
| tive ones measured by this capacity 
| technique. 
| Dr. Conrad’s formula, properly 
applied and interpreted, can be of 
immeasurable help to your school 
district. The results may indicate that 
| your high school needs a new wing 
| —or they may show you how to save 
several hundred thousand dollars 
by doing some careful planning and 
a little remodeling. Whatever the 
final figures show, applying the for- 
mula is bound to open your eyes to 
some facts you didn’t know about 
your schools. End 
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ASPHALT + VINYL + RUBBER © LI 
Manufacturers of Resilient Flooring 
: Recommend Top-Grade Water Emulsion Wax ee 
y . greatly improved appearance . . . co-efficient of friction. 
d nifi Sis changed . . . soiling tendency? ee decreas 
e removal greatly facilitated . . . pronc d prote: 
0 of the surface.” 
|- 
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ded where it meant De Wow! 
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: In independent laboratory tests, and in actual usage, Hillyard SUPER HIL-BRITE® meets or ex- 
ceeds these requirements on every point. Approved by Asphalt Flooring Mfrs., Rubber Flooring 
‘ Mfrs. Assn., and U/L listed as to slip resistance. 
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e- For resilient floors you will be proud of, choose the one highest grade water emulsion finish of them 
1g all. On every Super Hil-Brite label you’ll find — 
ts “WAX CONTENT—100% PURE NO. 1 PRIME YELLOW CARNAUBA” 
This statement on the label guarantees SUPER HIL-BRITE to be the finest wax product available. 
'y Importers recognize Hillyard asthe largest importer easier to maintain, SUPER HIL-BRITE is actually 
of prime grades of Carnauba for commercial floor less expensive. } 
ly treatments. Only thé very top grade is used in the Natural or synthetic, there is no substitute for i} 
of manufacture of SUPER HIL-BRITE. Yet, because genuine Carnauba. 
ol it wears 3 to 4 times as long as ordinary wax and is j 
at Ask the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” for expert advice MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
1g on treatment and maintenance of your re ee ee ee ee 1 
e floors. He can suggest modern, streamlined | HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-6 1 | 
work methods that mean real savings 1 [ Please send me Free literature about Hillyard SUPER |! i 
rs in your maintenance budget. He’s HIL-BRITE finish for resilient and other floors. . ‘1 
d "On Your Sta, Not Your Payroll” | C1 Sieg have te Seen ee Sees | 
1¢ PD icscrssnnctinnecscress i 
nit ST. JOSEPH, MO. Firm or Institution. i 
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ad Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities ee ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~ ~~ — ee y H 
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WLEX PROJECTORS 
are used in over 
100,000 Schoois 


Time Tested... 


Time Proven In More 
A. V. School Programs Than Any Other Projector! 


mo Whewtex V-25 


Combination 35mm Filmstrip 
and 2’ x 2’ Slide Projector! 


Reports from leading educators and A-V directors throughout the 
nation affirm the fact Viewlex projectors have provided the best service 
of all equipment in their schools. Here are a few reasons why— 


Simple Operation—the easiest, quickest threading system ever devised! 
a = the film into the projector channel and it’s automatically 
threaded. 


Sharp, Brilliant Pictures—500 watt lamp in the exclusive Light Mul- 
tiplier optical system give evenly distributed light to every section of 
the screen... brilliant images even in lighted rooms. 


Versatile—Project single or double frame filmstrip, vertical or horizon- 
tal, or 2” x 2” and bantam slides. Switch from one to the other in seconds 
without fumbling or difficult mechanical manipulations. 


Cool, efficient operation—Exclusive “Venturi-Airjector” cooling system 
means projector is always cool—even after long periods of use. Length- 
ens lamp life too. 


Rugged — Performance-proven to take the punishment of constant 
school usage without breakdown. 


Other Viewlex projectors 
available from $50.25 to 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex 
Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, 
or write for catalog. 





All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 


iewle.x inc. 
35-03 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Slide & Filmstrip Projectors 
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Central kitchens 





continued from page 52 


trict has four elementary schools, 
one junior high school and one 
senior high. There are no kitchens 
or provisions for food service in any 
of the present schools. A central 
kitchen will be built in a new senior 
high school. The kitchen will occupy 
approximately 2,300 square feet. 

Approximately 1,600 meals will 
be prepared daily in the central 
kitchen and transported in combina- 
tion hot and cold food carts to all 
the schools. Accompanying the hot 
and cold food carts will be tray 
carts which will contain the com- 
partmented trays used for service— 
clean going to the schools and soiled 
returning to the central kitchen for 
sanitizing. The carts will be plugged 
into electrical outlets in the receiv- 
ing schools, and food will be served 
directly from them to the students. 
Milk will be brought in by the sup- 
pliers just before serving time. 

The cost of the central kitchen 
will be approximately $42,000 for 
the building and $68,000 for the 
equipment. This will include the 
food carts and the truck used in 
transporting them, as well as all 
refrigeration and small supplies. 

If the district had decided to 
build individual cafeterias, the cost 
would have been not less than 
$300,000, instead of aproximately 
$110,000 for the central kitchen. 

The average number of meals 
served per man hour in regular 
counter type cafeterias is 12. It is 
planned, based on experience, to 
serve no less than 20 meals per man 
hour from this central kitchen. For 
1,600 meals, this means a saving of 
53 man hours a day, or over 9,000 
a school year. The food served will 
be the Type A meal, and will be of 
higher quality than would be pos- 
sible if prepared in the individual 
schools. 


Case history: Newark, Ohio 


The second central kitchen is be- 
ing installed in Ohio. This one is 
much larger and will be set up to 
prepare and serve approximately 
5,000 meals a day to 20 schools. 
There are 13 elementary schools, 
five combination elementary and 
junior highs, and two senior high 
schools. One of the senior high 
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schools now being built will have 
the central kitchen, but in a build- 
ing of its own. This building will be 
6,000 square feet and will cost 
about $120,000 to build. The equip- 
ment will cost $180,000 making a 
total investment of $300,000. As is 
the case in the smaller district, there 
are no facilities in any of the exist- 
ing schools for food service. The 
method of preparation and delivery 
will be the same as in the first in- 
stance. However, in this district 
milk coolers, sinks and other facili- 
ties will be installed in each school. 
This, together with the necessity of 
building food cart ramps, etc., will 
cost around $50,000. The total in- 
vestment, therefore, is $350,000. If 
individual cafeterias were built in 


each of the 20 schools, the total cost | 


would be not less than $1.2 million. 

Using the same ratio of meals 
served per man hour, this central 
kitchen represents a further saving 
of approximately $29,000 a year in 
payroll. 


Case history: Norwalk, Calif. 


The third central kitchen has 
been in operation for over a year. 
It was set up to take care of 32 
schools—all elementary, with one 
exception—and to prepare approxi- 
mately 10,000 meals a day. The 
building is over 12,000 square feet 
in area, and cost approximately 
$240,000 to build. The equipment, 
including trucks, carts, etc., cost 
another $225,000. In this district, 
small kitchen and serving areas are 
set up in the individual schools, and 
all dishwashing is done in them. The 





cost of the individual kitchens is | 


approximately $11,000 each, or 
$350,000 total cost. The maximum 
figure of 32 schools is used, though 
all of them have not yet been built. 
The total cost of this enormous 
program is approximately $815,000. 
If individual complete kitchens were 
built in all of the schools, the cost 


000 


would be approximately $1,350,- | 


Using our meals per man hour | 


formula, there is a further saving of 
over $56,000 a year in payroll. 
This particular central kitchen is 
an excellent example of the possi- 
bilities of this type of operation. 
The school board, the superintend- 
ent, the assistant superintendent in 
charge of business, the cafeteria su- 
pervisor, the central kitchen man- 
ager and the entire staff are dedi- 
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for particular 
chefs and bakers... 
the mixer with a 
thousand speeds 


is the choice! 


BLAKESLEE 


Variable Speed MIXERS 


Mixing at ANY speed 
at the turn of a dial 


Successful chefs and bakers take 
great pride in their work. They 
agree that proper mixing plays 
an important role in good foods 
preparation. 


That’s why Blakeslee Variable 
Speed Mixers are becoming so 
popular. Chefs and bakers know 
that with a Blakeslee they can 
mix at any speed they prefer, to 
give them that “‘just right’”’ touch. 
Old fashioned gear type mixers 
are limited to only 3 or 4 speeds 
... but with Blakeslee’s variable 
speed drive it’s possible to get 
any speed desired between the 
lowest and highest speeds. What’s 
equally important you can change 
speeds without ever stopping the 
beater. Just touch the dial and 
you speed up or slow down— 
easily and safely. 





Years of Trouble-Free Service 





G. S$. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 


NEW YORK « 


In the variable speed control Blakeslee 
engineers have eliminated more than 50% 
of the gears found in sliding gear type 
mixers. This réduction of gears naturally 
reduces expensive repairs and production 
delays. All bearings are of either the roller 
or ball type, and are designed to reduce 
wear and tear to a minimum. Every 
Blakeslee Mixer owner is assured of years 
of uninterrupted and money-saving service. 

DErT. 1i14-D 


184° Se. Laramie Ave. 
Chicege 50, Illinois 


(Circle number 774 for more information) 
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“CHALKBOARD 
..» by ROWLES" 


THE PERFECT 
FDUCATIONAL TOOL 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 





Select the chalkboard 
best suited to your budget or 
installation from Rowles 7 
types in See-GREEN or 
BLACK which include new 
PORCELAIN STEEL and 
FORMICA chalkboards. 


Specify Rowles alumi- 
num chalkboard trim for 
the finishing touch to an 
attractive chalkboard 
installation. 


SEE ROWLES PRODUCTS 
AT SPACE K48-50 
A.A.S.A. CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC CITY 
FEBRUARY 14-18, 1959 


Send for Catalog C-20 


E.W.A. ROWLES Co. 


140 N. Hickory St. 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 














Manufacturers 

of Fine School 

% Classroom. Equipment 
Since 1896 
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What's happening 
in YOUR district?. 


Our best 


comes directly from people like 


editorial material | 
you, people who are actually 
| confronted with problems of 
| school management and are 
finding ways to solve them. 
| If your district has found a 
| good solution to a problem in 
school management, or if you 
have a problem and need help 
finding a solution, let us hear 
from you. We endeavor to re- 


turn any unused manuscripts. 


School Management is the 





best platform from which 
to discuss the problems of 


your schools 


























| Dwyer : 














compact 
kitchens 





i ) Dwyer Products Corporation 
Dept. J-8802, Michigan City, Ind. 


Please send me catalog on Dwyer compact kitchens, 


Name = — 





Address 


Ee ‘ sess 
State 1 




















THOUSANDS IN USE IN 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES 


Dwyer provides added convenience 
of light refreshments, snacks or meals 
in the faculty lounge, office, church 
social room, nursery ... wherever 
folks gather for business or relaxa- 
tion. The Dwyer is a complete 
kitchen with sink, refrigerator, range, 
oven and storage. Takes only a few 
feet of space, simple to install, can 
be hidden behind closure. ‘‘Lifetime”’ 
porcelain finish defies hard use, wipes 
clean in seconds. Many Dwyers have 
been in daily use for over 30 years. 
Models from 39 to 69 inches wide; ag 
or electric. Mail coupon for catalog. 
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cated people, and the program has 
proven successful in every respect. 


Only for big districts? 


The central kitchen concept is 
not necessarily for the larger dis- 
trict alone. It is feasible for any 
number of schools—even as few as 
two. There are successful opera- 
tions in which an elementary school 
services Only one other school, or 
where a central kitchen in a second- 
ary school provides food prepara- 
tion for from one to eight outlying 
locations. 

Basically, the same situation ap- 
plies so far as the number of pupils 
to be served is concerned. In gen- 
eral, however, it is difficult to justify 
the cost of transportation and serv- 
ice for fewer than 75 children at 
any single receiving area. 

Obviously, there are many varied 
situations to which the central 
kitchen concept can be applied. It is 
particularly rewarding in districts 
where no facilities for food service 
existed in the past. Or in newer dis- 
tricts where building programs are 
being contemplated. 

The fact that your present schools 
have kitchens should not preclude 
consideration of a central program. 
It is feasible to remodel existing 
buildings—particularly high schools 
—to serve as central kitchens. Ia 
many cases, where individual kitch- 
ens exist in outlying elementary 
schools, these can be converted into 
receiving areas for hot and cold 
food carts and some of the equip- 
ment can be transferred to the new 
central food preparation point. End 





FREE ADVICE 


Want some free advice on 
school feeding? 

If you have a school cafeteria 
problem, or desire information on 
any aspect of your feeding pro- 
gram, send your questions to 
School Management = and 
we will ask Mr. Flambert to 
answer it in an early issue. 

Ground rules: Your ques- 
tion must be “answerable” in 500 
words or less and, in the opinion 
of Mr. Flambert, it must be of 
interest to other readers. 
Address your inquiries to: Feed- 
ing Information, Dept. F-1, 
School Maney,.ment, 22 W. 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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RADIANT 
SCREENS 

















FOR LIGHTED AS WELL AS DARKENED ROOMS 


The revolutionary new “truly lenticular” Radiant Screens provide a 
reflective surface that is in effect a complete sheet of lenses! These 
lenses are optically engineered to control light completely. Actual 




































thagailied view of the mare then © tests have shown the exclusive Radiant “true lenticulation”—is i 
million lenses on each Radiant “lenticu- extremely effective for projecting in darkened rooms or even lighted 
“a . . *_s . | 
lar” screen surface—lenses that concen- rooms where no extreme or unusual lighting conditions exist. 
; trate and reflect light with greatest 


brilliance over widest viewing area. 


me mew /enticular 


ROLL-UP WALL SCREEN 
with exclusive Stretch-Bar! 


A new Radiant development now permits the use of the 
remarkable new lenticular screen surfaces where they 
were never available before. The Stretch Bar makes 
possible an: instant flat, taut surface. When not in use, 
screen can be rolled up and is fully protected against 
dust or injury. 


The Radiant “Educator” with Optiglow Lenticular Sur- 
face (Model WEDO)—produces brilliant pictures in a 
wide viewing area, with greater sharpness and definition. 
The surface is washable as well as fungus and flame- 
proof. Available in 2 sizes: 40” x 40” & 50” x 50”. 








Also available — “Lenticular” 
PORTABLE TRIPOD SCREENS peanater 
The Radiant Educator is now also available in 


Tripod models in choice of two lenticular 
surfaces—Uniglow and Optiglow—as well as 
& ptigio ae: 






































Vyna-Flect Beaded to meet varying projection ww" 
needs. 
a pe SRN RES se ame SSS Se ee ND SS GS 
Radiant RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
, DEPT. SM-2, P. O. BOX 8640, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
Franchised Send Ser Cevn Seek — Fin wee this counon and mail fax ivep | 
« >t 4 cle o enticular s— ct $s 
Dealer available exclusively through on che Radiant Qraticular “Educator” Screens. i ” 
Radiant Franchised Dealers 
| Name__ aon ; 
RADIANT — oa 
Address ee a 
Coy... — — ee eS 
Ee ee TT | 
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IS A TEAM 
OPERATION onc mato knows i better 


than the men and women who read SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


It’s why, whenever you see a good school system, 
you see a school board, an administrator and 
community leaders working in close harmony. 

It’s also why SCHOOL MANAGEMENT devotes 

so much of its effort toward establishing a common 


language for all members of the school team. 
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Where are they now? 


This school district has developed a 
simple, practical method for keeping 
track of teacher assignments, vacancies 


and duties. 


By HUBERT N. CLARKE 


Administrative assistant, Jackson, Mich. 


= @ © Keeping track of teacher 
assignments, vacancies, and replace- 
ments in medium or large schools can 
be a complicated job. This was very 
true in Jackson, Mich. when records 
were kept only on lists or loose cards 
that were easily lost or misplaced. Sel- 
dom could anyone, other than perhaps 
the one person keeping the lists, de- 
termine exactly the current status of 
staff placement, changes and needs. 
For the past three years this situa- 
tion has been eliminated. Now, any 
person needing the information can 
see at a glance the current situation 
in any school in the system, or in the 
system as a whole. The plan was de- 
veloped from an idea of Jackson Su- 
perintendent Ralph D. McCleary, af- 
ter he had seen a Multiplex bulletin 
board in an engineer’s office. This is a 
display board with a number of 30 by 
40-inch panels hinged on one side to a 
center post or wall rack, so that the 
panels may swing like pages of a book, 
and both sides be used. We adapted 
the board to school use and placed it 
in the central teacher personnel office. 
Assigning one panel to a school 
(two sides were necessary for the high 
school), library book pockets were 
glued to the panel in columns (see il- 
lustration), with the pockets partially 
overlapping to save space. Only as 
many pockets were used as were nec- 
essary to represent the number of pro- 
fessional positions in that school. Each 
pocket was labeled with the title of the 
position, such as “Principal,” “Coun- 
selor,” “English,” “3rd Grade,” etc. 
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The next step was to type the name 
of each professional employee at the 
top of a white three by five-inch 
card, and place it in the appropriate 
pocket on the chart. 

When a teacher is transferred from 
one school or position to another, it is 
only necessary to change the card 
from one pocket to another in order 
to keep the record up-to-date. When a 
teacher resigns, the name card is re- 
moved and a bright pink card is placed 
in the pocket to clearly indicate that a 
vacancy exists. 

Because it is often necessary to know 
which of the people are new to the 
staff, a blue card is used for these dur- 
ing their first year. This is changed to 
white when they are rehired. Substi- 
tutes, when employed for terms of a 
month or more in length, are indicated 
by orange cards. It is not considered 
necessary to so indicate day-by-day or 
short term substitutes. 

Other uses of these pockets come 
up from time to time. These have in- 
cluded the status of contracts offered 
and signed, required chest X-ray re- 
ports, and many others. To indicate 
completion of any of these operations, 
colored marks are placed on the cards 
or a narrow slip of colored paper is 
placed vertically in the pocket. These 
can be removed when, for example, 
all teachers have completed their chest 
X-ray requirements. 

The charts are a very systematic 
and practical addition to the person- 
nel office. We strongly recommend the 
procedure to other schools. End 
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Lukens, John 


Blue card indicates 
a new teacher 











Harris, Florence 


White card indicates | 
a rehired teacher 







ord Grade 








Srd-4th Grace 













Vacancy 


Pink card indicates 
a teacher vacancy 













4th Grace 














Griffin, Amy 


Orange card indicates 
a substitute teacher 
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English 


Jones, Elizabeth 


Check mark indicates 
lack of chest X-ray 























Mathematics 





Scheduling rack tells status of all 
teachers in schools at a glance. 
































Summer schools 





continued from page 49 


though. It goes back to the school 
system. Last year most of it was used 
to buy new textbooks. 

Q Then, if a community feels it-can't 
support a free summer school, it 
might still have one by charging 
tuition? 

ROGERS: There'd be different fac- 
tors in each community, but gener- 
ally I don’t see why it shouldn't 
work. Especially if the summer 


school were opened to students from 
other communities in the area. You 
have to work closely with these other 
schools, of course. We don’t accept 
a student from another city -unless 
his school sends us a note authoriz- 
ing it. And other cities may not give 
the same credit for the same courses. 
They don’t with our school: some 
are easier, a few more conservative. 
But financially it ought to work out. 
Q Let’s change the tack here. Run- 
ning a program of this size is an im- 
pressive responsibility. Not talking 
about Newton now, but just gener- 
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BRADLEY 
COUNTER TYPE 
foot-controlled 
WASHFOUNTAINS 


Wherever built-in fixtures are desired, the 
Bradley Counter Type Washfountain has foot- 
control and a sprayhead instead of faucets. This 
includes bowl (stainless steel or acid-resisting 
vitreous enamel), stainless steel mounting rim, 
mixer, volume control, self-closing foot valve, 
foot-treadle, strainer and trap. 

The Bradley provides washing convenience 
with maximum sanitation, since hands touch 
nothing but the clean spray of tempered water 
controlled by foot... For complete data, Wash- 
fountains and Drinking Fountains, write for 
Catalog 5601 to BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2343 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRADLIEV. 
Whbhtountiiw 


(Distributed by Plumbing Wholesalers) 
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ally, can a school system use its 
summer school to train administra- 
tors or to evaluate them? 


ROGERS: It depends how they han- 
dle it. You can read about adminis- 
tration in case studies, but to really 
learn it you have to be in the posi- 
tion of decision, not just carry 
through somebody else’s thinking. 

Here at Newton, for example, 
within certain restrictions, I’m the 
boss of the summer school. I make 
the decisions. Naturally, I have to be 
sensitive to the needs of both the 
students and the system. If I go 
wrong, I might not have the job next 
year, but as far as this year is con- 
cerned, I’m the boss. 

Now if a system is willing to dele- 
gate this authority, I’d say yes, very 
definitely, it can get an idea of how 
a man handles himself. 


Looking ahead, what 

do you see in the fu- 

ture for the summer 
school? 
ROGERS: Up to now, this has been 
a shoestring operation, in spite of its 
size. I think this emphasis will 
change as a result of the tremendous 
turnout we had last year. 

Beyond that, summer school is an 
ideal opportunity to experiment. For 
example, to find out what courses 
belong in the high school curriculum. 
You can work that out on paper and 
it doesn’t mean much. In summer 
school, you can try it out on the stu- 
dents themselves. They know it’s an 
experiment, and you aren’t hurting 
their education. 

Sometimes ideas that seem very 
valid don’t get used because the 
school committee (board) feels they 
won’t work. But the committee will 
let you try them in summer school: 
you pioneer them and you have 
some evaluation. If they work, you 
can move them into the regular ses- 
sion. 

There are other possibilities too 
—teacher training, correspondence 
courses, a different basis for work 
with problem children. But this abil- 
ity to experiment is basic. The ad- 
vantage at Newton is that we can 
try out little projects without com- 
mitting the whole school system. If 
they work, we can build on them 
and coordinate them later. 

If you stick to theory and wait un- 
til a complete program is ready be- 
fore you start, you may never get 
started. End 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Two-speed floor machine 


General Floorcraft, Inc., has an- 
nounced the first two-speed motors, in 
4 H.P. and 3%4 H.P. capacity, for floor 
maintenance machines. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
two-speed motors permit the user to 
simply flip a switch on the handle to 
reduce the speed to 105 RPM for 
scrubbing, waxing, wire scrubbing or 





shampooing increase the 


speed to 


rugs. To 
160 RPM for polishing, 
buffing or dry cleaning, the switch is 
flipped back. There’s no need to stoop 
down to change gears, or to stop the 
motor. There are no gears to shift. 


For complete details on this product, please 
circle number 899 on the Reader Service Card. 


Elementary arithmetic program 


A revolutionary new program for 
teaching and learning elementary 
arithmetic—specifically designed to 
prepare pupils for modernized mathe- 
matics in later school years—was an- 
nounced by Scott, Foresman and Co., 
leading publisher of elementary text- 
books. 

Willis H. Scott, president of the 
company, said the new program repre- 
sents the most significant develop- 
ment in elementary arithmetic in near- 
ly 50 years.” 

The result of 13 years of research 
and preparation, the program is incor- 
porated in textbooks called “Seeing 
Through Arithmetic,” just completed 
in a basic series with the publication of 
the sixth grade text. 

The new program is “based on the 
conviction that introducing _ basic 
mathematical principles early in the 
grades greatly simplifies arithematic 
and minimizes the difficulties and frus- 
trations usually associated with the 
subject.” 

For more information on this program please 
circle number 888 on the Reader Service Card. 


Fiberglas playground equipment 


Challenging the imagination of a 
child outside the classroom as well as 
inside is the theory on which two col- 
lege educators have created an en- 





Literature Aval 


Curtain walls. A new 20-page catalog 
of Geyser Aluminum windows and 
curtain walls explains and illustrates 
their basic design and construction. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle 
number 887 on the Reader Service Card. 


Floor maintenance. Two pamphlets 
published by the Asphalt Tile Institute 
cover proper floor maintenance and 
floor protection devices for school 
equipment. General and specific rec- 
ommendations and instructions for all 
types of schoolrooms are included. 


For free copies of these pamphlets, circle num- 
ber 886 on the Reader Service Card. 
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| a b | e FROM MANUFACTURERS 


Locks. A brochure published by Chal- 
lenger Lock Co. includes complete 
specifications, recommended uses, cut- 
away drawings of locks, and full-color 
illustrations of locks and escutcheons. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
892 on the Reader Service Card. 


Physical education. A folder published 
by the Nissen Trampoline Co. outlines 
the value of trampoline clinics and 
tells how they should be run, who 
should attend and rules for conducting 
them. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
890 on the Reader Service Card. 
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You can wipe the slate clean of most 
of the protection problems plaguing 
your school with one decision—in- 
stallation of Anchor chain link Fence. 


The long life and stability of Anchor 
Fence will meet with approving nods 


“from the value-conscious members 


of the administration. Deep-driven 
anchors keep the fence firmly erect. 
Clean-cut, square corner post design 
eliminates potential toe holds. The 
steel chain link fabric is galvanized 
after weaving for extra life. Here’s 
maximum security at low initial cost 
and virtually no annual upkeep. Call 
your local Anchor office for the com- 
plete Anchor story, or write: ANCHOR 
FENCE, 6702 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 
24, Maryland. 


os 





Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and 
Whittier, Cal. * Sold direct from factory branches 
and warehouses in all principal cities 
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The Fiberglas plastic material is ex- 
tremely durable. Since the reinforcing 
fibrous glass strands are of inorganic 
composition, the material is resistant 
to inclement weather, extreme heat or 
cold, and will not rot, fade or need 
painting. 

The products do not literally re- 
semble anything in particular. Chil- 
dren interpret them in many different 
ways. The playstructures are designed 
so that several children can play on a 
single piece of equipment at one time 
by hanging, crawling under, swinging, 
sliding or jumping from it. 





tirely new concept in playground 


equipment of Fiberglas-reinforced 
plastic and galvanized steel made by 
Creative Playstructures, Inc. 

The playstructures have been de- 
signed for maximum safety with 


For more information on this product, please 
rounded forms and smooth surfaces. y 


circle number 895 on the Reader Service Card. 


The NEW WAY to TEACH 
5 Classes in 1 Room! 
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Suitable Combinations 
for All Classrooms from 
These MODULAR UNITS 
Functional styled Cramer Profession-L 
school desks are adaptable to any 
classroom space. You can seat more 


students comfortably, efficiently . . . 
with greater work area, at lower cost. 





CUSTOM BUILD YOUR OWN DESK. Over 35 Modu- 
lar Combinations from 4 Basic Units. (Modesty 
panels and book compartments available). 


Plus—Cramer Student Posture Chair 
encourages correct posture habits... 
lessens fatigue. 3-way adjustment for 
seat height, back height, seat depth. 
Formed natural plywood seat, 

















Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer 


(hamet-~ Posture CHAIR C0. 


625 Adams, Dept. SM-1 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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Do-it-yourself waste baskets 


Bennett Manufacturing Co., Inc. of- 
fers a new kit that will convert any 55 
gallon drum into a self-closing waste 
receptable that is sanitary, fire-resist- 
ant, and a litterbug eliminator. The 
kit has three parts: a drum top fin- 
ished in green enamel and equipped 
with adjustable clamps for mounting 
to empty 55 gallon drums; an Aerosol 
spray can of green enamel for cover- 
ing the outside of one 55 gallon drum 





in one coat to match the drum top, 
and a burlap bag with six grommets 
and hooks for attachment iaside drum 
to provide quick removal of collected 
waste. 


For more information on this kit, please circle 
number 902 on the Reader Service Card. 


Edging school lawns 


Up to 80 miles of turf can be edged 
daily with the new _ tractor-drawn 
“Kurb-Dresser” developed and pro- 
duced by K-D Manufacturing Co. 
Cleburne, Tex. 

This heavy duty industrial edger 
neatly and efficiently trims, at speeds 
up to 15 miles per hour, unsightly 
grass runners or turf build-up overly- 
ing driveway curbs and campus and 
park sidewalks. 

. No special operational skill is re- 
quired; merely the ability to drive a 
tractor. The “Kurb-Dresser” may be 
adjusted in moments to operate with 
or against traffic from surfaced or 
turfed areas. Wet or dry turf can be 
edged with equal facility. Because it 
has a non-spinning cutting blade, this 
revolutionary unit provides maximum 
operator safety and protects bystand- 
ers against the danger of flying de- 
bris common to conventional edging 
units. 

For more information on this product, please 
circle number 894 on the Reader Service Card. 


Office paper cutter 


The addition of a front wheel as a 
convenient calibrator for precision cut- 
ting is the important feature of the 
new manual office paper cutter, an- 
nounced by Michael Lith Sales Corp. 
in New York. Low in cost and en- 
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wired in series, which activate a small 
electric motor when exposed to sun- 


gineered to work like larger cutting Solar energy kit 


machines, this new model comes in 14 





a and 18-inch sizes. The new wheel, A device demonstrating the direct jight or a minimum 150-watt incandes- 
5 calibrated to Ye of an inch, moves conversion of light into electricity, cent light bulb. A four-blade propeller 
te the back gauge forward and back- through silicon junction solar energy is attached to the motor shaft. The 
t- cel converters, has been developed by equipment is mounted on a three by 
m: The machine is designed especially Hoffman Electronics Corp. for experi- _five inch red plastic base. 

¥ for the school office and for school mental use in school laboratories. The solar cell converters used in the 
d duplicating departments. It will be made available to quali- kit are similar to those produced by 
1g fied persons at cost, on request, along Hoffman to power one of the Van- 


ol For more information on this product, circle 


number 900 on the Reader Service Card. with materials outlining the history of guard ssatellite’s radio transmitters. 


I- es & solar energy conversion, details of SO- This radio has been transmitting from 
m lar converter construction, physical outer space, on power from the sun, 
New kind of dishwasher properties and performance specifica- since the satellite’s launching. 

tions. 


A new concept in automatic dish i ee Cost of the complete kit is $14.00. 
washing technique has just been in- io cells { 2 ‘ enghadenontied For additional information on this product, 
a troduced by the Champion Dish Wash- silicon junction converters), circle number 897 on the Reader Service Card. 
ing Machine Co. of Erie, Pa. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, this new de- 
sign provides for flexibility in layout 
and operation, and greatly reduces 
labor and breakage costs. 

Incorporating a continuous, auto- 
matic dish rack conveyor system, the 
unit reduces the dish pantry payroll 
by making it possible to unload trays 








of soiled tableware directly into the 
| - plastisol coated racks. By omitting the 


d usual soiled dish table and its cus- 
; tomary handling and rehandling of 
dishes, breakage is also drastically re- 
” duced. 


For more information on this product, please 
circle number 903 on the Reader Service Card. 
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mn Atlas Division, National Cornice 
O- Works, is introducing a new portable 
0. electric hot and cold food cart which 

provides an optional dry or moist heat aire ' 
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teaching unit — complete from 
Console to compartments — was 
designed, built and installed by 
Magnetic Recording Industries. 


ment, and a “cold-conditioned” food 
d- compartment. 
The new cart is a mobile; self-con- 





- tained unit, with the top covers open- Tell us your language-teaching needs. 4 
ing out to function as full serving We will custom-tailor techniques i 
shelves. and equipment to assure the most | 

- The cart easily serves complete effective use of teachers’ time and i} 

meals for 220 children or 150 adults. students’ learning abilities. \ 
Interchangeable top deck equipment 
will handle varying requirements of Write today for planning form and i 
diversified menus and special diets. descriptive literature. ii| 

a The cart functions equally efficiently ft 

it- as a food transportation unit and as a ° . = it 

ne food serving facility when the cart has letic Recording industries | 

w arrived in serving area. 126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11  * = Algonquin 5-7250 y 

P- For more information on this product, circle ; 





n- number 896 on the Reader Service Card. MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 
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This Reader Service Section is provided to help you obtain additional information 
on advertisements in this issue. Simply find the appropriate key numbers in the listing 


and circle the corresponding numbers on one of the cards bound in behind this page, 
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HERES THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
SCHOOL DUPLICATING PROBLEMS 




















TESTED and PROVED! 
Efficiently runs all 
papers—from_post- 
cards to newsprint. 





TESTED and PROVED! 


Automatically feeds 
papers that have 
been cut unevenly. 











TESTED and PROVED! 


New separator fingers 
eliminate side rub- 
bers and adjustments. 












FOR EVERY BUDGET 


Model 70—Hand operated, with 
all the features except electric 
drive $214.50 


Model 76A—Electric, with Auto- 
matic Start-Stop . $299.50 


Model 76B—Electric, with 11” 
and 14” cylinder stop selector 
are $324.50 
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AVAILABLE IN 
ELECTRIC OR 
HAND-OPERATED 
MODELS 


Mark II CONQUERORS 


new paper feed that passes every test! 


Here’s proof that Heyer Conqueror Spirit Du- 
plicators are specifically engineered and con- 
structed to cope with the special problems and 
hard usage that are common in school duplicat- 
ing. Following are some excerpts from a recent 
unsolicited testimonial regarding a Conqueror 


purchased 5 years ago by a school: “... twelve 
different teachers using this machine... never 
had to give the girls any instructions’—“. . . its 


simplicity of operation and the ruggedness of 
the machine itself is quite a combination.”— 
“.,. thousands of sheets of paper of all grades, 
sizes and weights have gone through this ma- 
chine, and never once did it falter.” 


Today, Heyer combines that established superi- 
ority with exciting, years-ahead innovations and 
improvements to bring you the brilliant new 
Mark III Series. They are so simple to operate 
a child can run them. They will dependably 
print on all papers—in 1 to 5 colors at once... 


SEE THEM AT BOOTHS B9-11, AASA 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! 


Use a Conqueror in your school for one week 
—FREE! Mail this coupon today for the big, 
illustrated Catalog describing 
the complete HEYER line, and 


a Certificate entitling quali- 
fied users to a ONE 
WEEK FREE TRIAL 
of a Conqueror Mark 
II Spirit Duplicator. 
No obligation, of 
course. 





(Circle number 761 for more information) 


anything typed, drawn or written on‘a spirit 
master. Conquerors deliver 330 copies in just 
3 minutes, at only a fraction of a cent each. 
Deeper feed tables have up to twice as much 
paper capacity as some competitive models. 


In addition, you save both time and money with 
such Heyer “firsts” as a Feed Tension Control 
at no extra charge ...Copy Positioner Control, 
that raises or lowers copy quickly, effortlessly 
...Visible Fluid Supply, that conquers the prob- 
lem of running dry . . . a built-in Copy Counter 
that conquers waste . . . and the Automatic 
Start-Stop (on electric models), that shuts off 
the machine when the last sheet is fed through. 


Sold and serviced by a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of selected dealers, and backed by Heyer’s 
56-year reputation for superior quality and per- 
formance, a Heyer Mark III Conqueror is your 
best buy in spirit duplicators. 


CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, FEB. 14-18 
Rae HSCS eRe S 
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Visual aid symbols, attached to magnets, can be moved, removed, and replaced reac 
writing surface, ending the bother of frequent drawing and erasing necessary wit 


You make your point faster with 
magnet-holding Weldwood Chalkboard 


From football “chalk talk” to mathematics classes the 
lesson comes easier in classrooms equipped with double- 
duty Weldwood Chalkboard. Chalk takes crisply and 
cleanly to any of the five available surface colors, and 
visual aid materials — attached to magnets — cling to the 
glare-free writing surface. 

Weldwood Chalkboard keeps maintenance costs low, 
too. Its porcelain-on-steel face, bonded to strong Weld- 
wood waterproof plywood, backed with aluminum, never 


For free school planning booklet, “Weldwood Products 
For School Construction and Remodeling,” write 
direct or use convenient Reader Service reply card. 


needs resurfacing. It will not shatter, warp, or buckle, and 
is guaranteed for the life of the building in which it’s in- 
stalled. Weldwood Chalkboard aluminum trim and chalk 
tray system reduces installation costs. 

Teamed with Weldwood Tackboard—handsome, dur- 
able bulletin board covered with any of 29 fade- and scuff- 
resistant Kalistron® colors—Weldwood Chalkboard sup- 
plies an effective means for employing modern visual aid 
teaching methods in today’s schools. 


WELDWOOD? CHALKBOARD - TACKBOARD + ALUMINUM CHALKBOARD TRIM 


a 
—s UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Dept. SM2-59, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. © In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 


(Circle number 747 for more information) 





